





District Convention Supplies Available 


Badges, bars and ribbons may be secured by ordering direct from 


Kiwanis International. Materials are stocked and there can 


be immediate delivery except when special printing is desired. 





FANCY BRONZE BAR 





Insert for name of individual. Pin clasp 
and ribbon attachment. 


Pe Or SI ks ciwcakua ber $0.06 
(Without ribbon) 


FANCY GOLD BAR 











Insert for name of individual. Pin clasp 
and ribbon attachment. 


100 or more, each... 
(Without ribbon) 


METAL “K” TOP BADGE 

















Gold plated, emblem in blue and white 
enamel including insert for name of indi- 
vidual. 


ee coh vawewinae $0.13 
(Without ribbon) 





SPECIAL GILT BAR 


19 TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


pat © 


RGIA 
DISTRICT 


aie" 
VALDOSTA 


OCT. 20-22 
1938 





Center background indented and slot- 
ted to receive insert for name of indi- 
vidual. No ribbon wire—extension at 
bottom provides ribbon holder. The 
attractive appearance of the bar is 
due to the color effect obtained by 
method of attaching ribbon. 


PRICES ON BARS ONLY 


Bee OF MIOEO, GUGR. ...cccevccss $0.05 
Ribbons, any quantity, each... .$0.05 





CELLULOID BADGE TOP 


WE BUILD 





Blue and gold celluloid badge top, metal 

back, pin clasp and ribbon attachment. Pan- 

el slip for insertion of name card. 

100 or more, each...... ok . $0.10 
(Without ribbon) 


DISTRICT CONVENTION 
RIBBONS 


Satin Faced—Printed to order, 112x454 
inches. Hem top. Can be made up in blue, 
white, yellow, red or green ribbon with gold, 
black or white lettering. 


ge $0.05 


CELLULOID WINDOW BADGE 





Made of highly polished celluloid with pin 


and ribbon attachments. Panel slip for inser- 

tion of name card. 

oe Oe re eee eee $0.07 
(Without ribbon) 
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They call it the “Kiwanis Jaunting Car” in Evanston, Illinois. It’s sim- 
ilar to two church pews placed back to back and mounted on a special 
chassis with rubber-tired wheels. It can be easily steered and turned. 
As the photograph indicates one teacher or nurse can transport six or 
eight crippled children to and from class-rooms easily and efficiently. 
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™@ Selling democracy to young people declared 
vitally important, and the spreading of organized 
propaganda in its behalf recommended in stirring 
address delivered to members of Winnipeg club. 


Democracy Needs Some 


Glamour 


By EWART G. MACPHERSON 
Governor, Western Canada District; Member, Regina, Saskatchewan, Club 


ARLY in the year, the Kiwanis clubs of Canada from 
coast to coast launched a campaign for the promotion 
of Canadian unity and mutual understanding. It was 
well launched by two Kiwanians of national fame on 

a Dominion-wide radio network: an easterner and a west- 
erner, a leading Liberal and a leading Conservative, in the 
persons of Premier Angus MacDonald of the Halifax Ki- 
wanis club and Major M. A. MacPherson, K.C., of the Regina 
Kiwanis club. I refer to their political affiliations merely 
to suggest that no one political party has any corner on the 
desire for national unity. 

Preaching the doctrine of Canadian unity, however, will 
not, in itself, remedy the situation. It is necessary to rec- 
tify those injustices responsible for the state of discord and 
disunity that unfortunately permeates the life of our coun- 
try. We had a two-fold objective in launching our cam- 
paign for Canadian unity. First, that we should mold public 
opinion to a degree whereby it would no longer be consid- 
ered the smart or popular thing for politicians to stand 
on a public platform and openly disparage other sections 
of the country. The second objective is a natural conclu- 
sion of the first: namely, that, having cooled down the hot- 
heads, the leaders of divergent viewpoints would get to- 


gether in a conciliatory spirit and endeavor to rectify those 
injustices that make for disunity. 

We are all familiar with many of the thorns that have 
caused bitter differences of opinion as between East and 
West. Our leaders in public life are sufficiently conversant 
with the issues to know just what should be dealt with, if 
and when they get together in the manner suggested. I 
submit this thought, however, that even if these well-known 
bones of contention are properly dealt with, we would still 
be woefully lacking in that proud national spirit that drew 
our peoples together during the dark days of 1914-18; that 
fine united effort that won full nationhood for Canada at the 
battle of Vimy Ridge. 

We won that proud nationhood on April 9, 1917, only to 
lose it in the years of disillusionment which followed the 
Armistice. It was then the whispering campaign began. To 
the men who thought they had been fighting for democracy 
it was whispered that it wasn’t a war for democracy at all, 
that they had been fighting for the capitalists and prof- 
iteers. It was suggested, too, that Germany was not the 
only culprit and that Britain, too, must share the responsi- 
bility. In other words, the art of debunking was taken up. 
Democracy was discredited, Britain was discredited, our 
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generals were discredited, our demo- 
cratic and national ideals and institu- 
tions were discredited. 

Commenced as a whispering cam- 
paign, the whispering became more 
audible as time went by. Those of us 
who should have known better, who 
should have taken issue with them, who 
should have had a good word for the 
ideals for which our forefathers and 
comrades who lie in Flander’s Fields 
fought and died, sat idly by letting 
them spread their insidious propa- 
ganda without raising a word in pro- 
test. You know, if you keep up a one- 
sided argument long enough, it’s bound 
to have its effect, just as in Germany 
where they hear “Heil Hitler” day in 



















and day out, Germans who formerly 
regarded him as a laughing stock have 
fallen under his influence. 

And so it was in this country. Well- 
intentioned people eventually gave sup- 
port to the movement of tearing down. 
You know, for years past it hasn’t 
been considered good form to be patri- 
otic. A nationalistic spirit became al- 
most a crime, the singing of patriotic 
songs in our schools was discouraged, 
our cadet corps were disbanded, our 
university students, abetted by left- 
wing professors, passed their resolu- 
tions never again to fight for king or 
country. Returned men were consider- 
ed dupes. Citizen members of our 
militia units were scoffed. The disease 
permeated the entire national life of 
our country. It seemed as though those 
things we’ve always counted on to stir 
up a little national pride and enthus- 
iasm were debunked and there seemed 
to be no common ideal left, around 
which our people could rally. I ask 
you, is it any wonder that the various 
“isms” found root? 

The morale of the nation fell to such 
a low point that it hardly seemed worth 
while. It became increasingly difficult 
to persuade men of the type we require 
for public office to allow their names to 
stand. A supposedly tolerant nation 
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became intolerant. If you held advanced 
views you were called a red. If you 
clung to ideals of the past you were 
called reactionary, or a tool of the 
capitalists. If today we have, in count- 
less communities throughout the coun- 
try, in our school boards, our councils 
and governing bodies, men whom you 
would not trust to run your own busi- 
ness, blame it on the state of apathy 
into which we have fallen. 

Disarmament became a_ one-sided 
reality, partly as the fulfillment of an 
idealistic dream, and partly because of 
pressure exerted by those, so opposed 
to any display of national spirit that 
they insisted on disarmament, despite 
full knowledge that potential enemies 
of the state were re-arming instead of 
joining us in the disarmament move- 
ment, 

Our nation, our Empire, has been 
caught napping. While we spent our 
time debunking all the worth-while 
ideals that gave us patriotic fervour 
and pride, the world saw the rise of 
the totalitarian states and dictatorships 
that culminated in the humiliation of 
Munich. Don’t blame Chamberlain. 
Rather let us blame ourselves for hav- 
ing permitted the state of national de- 
terioration that made possible the rape 
of Manchuko, of Ethiopia, of Austria, 
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should glorify the memory of those great figures of 


the past. 
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of Spain, of China, of Czecho-Slovakia 
and of Albania. If it weren’t so tragic 
it would be funny when you consider 
that the ones most critical of Cham- 
berlain for not plunging the Empire 
into war against the dictators, during 
the various crises through which we 
have passed, were, in many cases, the 
men who most bitterly opposed every 
estimate for defence, men whose very 
doctrine was chiefly responsible for the 
deplorable degree of unpreparedness to 
which the democracies had sunk. 

This is the price we have paid for 
the debunking of our democratic ideals 
and we shall never again attain proper 
national unity until we remove the can- 
cer and once more become inspired by 
the ideals of democratic citizenship. 
How are we to go about it? 

Well, to begin with, thank goodness 
the debunkers have become debunked. 
The advocates of communism, fascism, 
sectionalism, defeatism and all the 
other “isms” have fallen into two 
classes. Those inspired by ulterior mo- 
tives have become discredited, and those 
substantial citizens who unwittingly 
abetted their cause now realize that 
they have been misled. The march of 
the dictators, with the resultant per- 
secution and oppression of the weak, 
has aroused a new conception in the 
minds of our people as to our priceless 
heritage of freedom and democracy. 
We, as a nation, are now receptive to 






leadership as we have not been since 

the close of the Great War. 
Compared with totalitarian powers, 

democracies function in a cumbersome 


fashion—and in some respects, of 
course, we would not have it otherwise. 
We prize our liberty of speech, our 
liberty of action and our freedom to 
criticize. Life under a regime of regi- 
mentation and dictatorship would be 
abhorrent to us. Much as we despise 
many methods of the totalitarian states, 
however, the fact does remain that les- 
sons can be derived from them that 
might well be copied by the democra- 
cies. 

What, we may ask, have Hitler and 
Mussolini got that seems to be lacking 
in our leaders? What is it that creates 
hysterical enthusiasm among their fol- 
lowers, while the people of democratic 
countries growl and snar] at their lead- 
ers and among themselves. 

Well, you’ll recall that not so long 
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ago it was common practice to refer 
to young ladies, who had the faculty 
of immediately arousing interest and 
admiration in masculine circles, as 
having that intangible thing called “it.” 
I am inclined to think that, to the men- 
tality of Germans and Italians, their 
leaders have “it”—or shall I say 
glamour. At all events we must admit 
that they have the ability to arouse hys- 
terical enthusiasm, that they are real 
masters in the art of human psychology. 

Success in this respect can be direct- 
ly traced to one factor, a factor that 
has paved the way for every move Hit- 
ler has made, that has enabled him to 
take over various territories without 
firing a shot. I refer to the power of 
propaganda. 

I was much interested in a recent 
article to the effect that in Germany 
or Italy any statement or action of 
their leaders is publicized as a heaven- 
born inspiration while in democratic 
countries statements or actions on the 
part of our leaders call for a dog-fight. 
In Germany or Italy, any great en- 
gineering feat is publicized to the glory 
of the nation; in democratic countries 
it is too often denounced, shall we say, 
as a capitalistic plot. In totalitarian 
countries the regimentation of youth 


““‘Democratic countries are infinitely better off than the totalitarian powers 
in everything that makes for human happiness.”’ 


for their fighting corps or labor bat- 
talions at little or no wages is received 
with acclaims of “Heil Hitler” and they 
boast they have no unemployment. In 
democratic countries the establishment 
of youth camps would be denounced as 
a plot to militarize the young, while 
too many of our people prefer the 
demoralization of youth, rather than 
having them perform some useful work 
at less than union wages—and yet we 
bemoan our state of unemployment. 
Germans know all the supposed ad- 
vantages of dictatorship states, and 
Goebbels makes certain they hear noth- 
ing of the freedom enjoyed by democra- 
cies. Democratic countries are infin- 
itely better off than the totalitarian 
powers in everything that makes for 
human happiness, but their people don’t 
know it and our people don’t realize it. 

It has been said that the object of 
propaganda in modern conquest is to 
put courage and confidence into one’s 
own people and the fear of God into 
the enemy. Germans know of their 
aerial superiority over the democracies 
but nothing of their inferiority in raw 
materials. As Dorothy Thompson, the 
noted American writer, says: “They 
think they are infinitely stronger than 

(Turn to page 438) 
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Today’s Highways Are Safer And 


By PAUL JONES 


Director of Publicity, National Safety Council 





— the national grand award. 


000 or more population. 


in addition to winning t 





States which won first place in their divisions were: 

Oklahoma in the Southern Division. 

lowa in the Midwestern Division. 

Washington in the Western Division. 

New Jersey won first place in the Eastern Division, in addition to win- 


ities which won first place in their population groups were: 
Cleveland and Milwaukee—tied for first place among cities of 500,- 


Trenton, N. J., in the 100,000-250,000 group. 

Saginaw, Mich., in the 50,000-100,000 group. 

Waukegan, Ill., in the 25,000-50,000 group. 

Mason City, la., in the 10,000-25,000 group. 

Providence won first place in the 250,000-500,000 population group, 
a national grand award. 








@ "Just what did the winning 
states and cities do to cut their 
traffic tolls so drastically?" was the 
general nature of the requests 
which flooded the Council after 
announcements of winners for the 
past year. Here are the answers. 


[i erams: of the traffic safety pro- 
grams which won top honors for 
four states and seven cities in the 
National Traffic Safety 
Contest are herewith out- 
lined. 

One fact stands out in the 
analysis of the voluminous 
reports submitted by par- 
ticipants in the contest— 
that when modern traffic 
safety principles are ap- 
plied consistently, intelli- 
gently and relentlessly, traf- 
fic accidents always are 
reduced. 

The reports show further 
that the success of any state 
or community in cutting 
traffic tolls is proportionate 
to the size, scope and in- 
tensity of the traffic safety program. 

All 48 states and 1,163 cities were in 
the contest, which covered the calendar 
year of 1938. 

The state of New Jersey and the city 
of Providence, Rhode Island, won the 
national grand awards. Three other 
states and six other cities won first 
place awards in their divisions of the 
contest. States were grouped geo- 


graphically and cities by population. 


In addition to giving prizes to those 
states and cities, the judges rewarded 
other states and cities with prizes and 
honorable mention as well as listing a 
special honor roll of 157 cities of popu- 
lation between 5,000 and 10,000 which 
went through 1938 without a traffic 
death. 

Contest rules provide that the na- 
tional grand prize goes to the state and 
city which, in the opinion of the judges, 
came nearest to doing the maximum 
that could be accomplished practicably 


The National Traffic Safety Contest was in- 
augurated by the National Safety Council to 
arouse the American people to the tremendous 
importance of the traffic accident problem— 
to help cities reduce traffic accidents and 
through competition bring suitable recogni- 
tion to the municipalities showing the most 
advanced and constructive achievements. In 
recent years its benefits have been extended 
to the states. It has been conducted annually 47 per cent on crime and 


since 1932, 


for traffic safety. 

In summing up the awards, D. D. 
Fennell, president of the National 
Safety Council and one of the judges, 
said: 

“New Jersey won the grand award 
for states, as well as first prize in the 
Eastern states division, largely because 
of the remarkable reduction in traffic 
deaths in the face of great difficulties. 
This state carries an extraordinary 


volume of interstate traffic in addition 
to its own local movement. 

“As for cities, the outstanding accom- 
plishment of Providence clearly entitles 
it to the national grand award. Long 
among the leaders in traffic safety, 
Providence conducted a remarkably 
well-balanced program in 1938 which 
comprised engineering, education and 
enforcement. It astonished the nation 
by going 111 days without a single 
traffic fatality.” 

In judging the reports, 50 points were 
allowed for low death rates and for a 
reduction of the death rate below the 
average for the three years preceding 
1938. Five points were allowed for 
completeness in accident reporting and 
maintaining a permanent accident rec- 
ords files, 10 points for safe traffic 
planning and construction, 15 points for 
effective traffic law enforcement and 
10 points each for development of child 
safety and public education programs. 

Details of the programs of the four 
winning states follow: 


NEW JERSEY 


(Grand Prize Winner and First in the 
Eastern Group) 


Only 885 motor vehicle traffic deaths 
occurred within the state during 1938, 
compared to 1,278 in 1937. The death 
rate on a mileage basis dropped 33 per 
cent from the previous three-year aver- 
age. 

Twelve men devoted their 
entire time to traffic engi- 
neering. A total of 2,347 
traffic signs and 57 signals 
were erected or removed 
during the year. There 
were 2,098 miles of pave- 
ment markings. 

The 250 state policemen 
spent approximately 53 per 
cent of their time on traffic 
patrol and enforcement and 


other assignments. New 

troopers received about 154 

hours of traffic instruction, 

while older men averaged 
approximately 26 hours each in re- 
fresher training. 

Of 37,477 arrests and summonses for 
traffic law violation, excluding those in 
connection with registration, there were 
37,056 convictions! All drivers’ license 
examinations were given by full-time 
examiners and comprised road tests, 
written quizzes on the rules of the road 
and eye tests. There were 15,659 driv- 

(Turn to page 444) 
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Kiwanis Helped Make Them So 


AKING seriously the citizenship 
activity for 1938-1939 which is “In- 


creased assistance in public safety 
methods” Kiwanians aided materially 
in the promotion of the National Safety 
Council’s contest. The contest for 1938 
brought out one winner, Waukegan, 
Illinois, where the Kiwanis club was 
very actively in the lead in the cam- 
paign and where a Kiwanian, Ed 
Homer, was chairman of the Safety 
Council. 

In this division of cities of popula- 
tions from 25,000 to 50,000 “where com- 
petition was keenest” there was a great 
celebration when the award was for- 
mally made. All citizens worked dili- 
gently to improve Waukegan’s record 
and all service clubs devoted time and 
effort to the work. Because there was 
so much done by Kiwanis, however, the 
leaders feel that a presentation of the 
facts in connection with Waukegan’s 
efforts would be inspiring to other Ki- 
wanis clubs. 

In the fall of 1935 the Safety Council 
was formed in Waukegan, composed of 
one member from each service club. The 
men presented by the service clubs, six 
in number, were appointed by the City 
Council but were without power to act. 
Kiwanian Ed Homer was named as 
chairman and served in that capacity 
until April of this year when he re- 
signed and was named by the mayor as 
“Honorary Chairman.” The 
Waukegan organization 
joined the National Safety 
Council in 1936. 

Signed pledges were se- 
cured from all city officials 
and from all members of 
service clubs not to have 
any tickets fixed. In the win- 
ter of 1936 Kiwanis took 
the leadership in sponsoring 
an appeal to the public and 
led all clubs in raising $5,- 
000, to buy and equip the 
police department with a 
two-way radio. Since Janu- 
ary of 1938 the Kiwanis 
Club of Waukegan held two 
inter-club safety programs and a long 
list of safety programs on their regu- 
lar weekly meetings. 

In 1938 Kiwanian E. J. Neary was 
added to the Safety Council. He is 
director of safety at the High School, 
also Regional Director of Safety for 
the National Safety Commission and a 
staff member of Governor Henry Hor- 
ner’s Safety Committee. 

With Chief of Police Blaylock and 


submitted. 


and highways safer. 
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Photo courtesy Waukegan News-Sun. 


First Award for Safety . 


Left to right: 
Ohio, Safety Council; Paul 


Ed Homer, Chairman of the Waukegan Safety Council and Chief of Police William B. 


City Attorney McGaughey, Kiwanian 
Homer rewrote the traffic ordinance for 
the city of Waukegan, which with minor 
changes was adopted by the city coun- 
cil. The whole safety program was 
carried out under Mayor Mancel Tal- 
cott’s administration. 

To summarize, the safety accomplish- 
ments for the year 1938 were: 

The absolute abolishing of all ticket 


Not boastfully are the accompanying 
Kiwanians should participate 
actively in safety movements. 
dreds of clubs and many thousands of mem- 
bers are working diligently to make streets 
Because certain cities 
received first awards in the National Safety 
Council’s 1938 contest, The Kiwanis Magazine 
presents the stories of what the Kiwanis 
Clubs did in these cities to help bring the 


awards to the recipients. 


fixing. 

The raising of more than $5,000 for 
the installation of the police two-way 
radio system. In this all the service 
clubs participated but Kiwanis led all 
clubs in amount raised. 

The formation of an Accident Pre- 
vention Bureau in the police department 
of four men, two of whom were trained 
at Northwestern. 

The installation of nine of the latest 


facts 


Many hun- 


Mayor Mancel Talcott of Waukegan; Judge Lee E. Skeel, Chairman of the Cleveland, 
Jones, Director of Publicity for the National Safety Council; Kiwanian 


Blaylock. 


type “stop and go” lights. 

The formation of a Safety Division 
at the Waukegan high school. 

The registration of bicycles through 
both the Police Department and the 
schools. They are attempting to have 
Bicycle Traffic Courts in every school 
with a student judge handling each 
court under the supervision of the 
Safety Council. 

The National Grand 
Award for cities went to 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
The Kiwanis club of Provi- 
dence participated actively 
in the campaign. Informa- 
tion from Raymond T. Al- 
len, secretary of the club, is 
as follows: 

“We had as speakers at 
various luncheons Superin- 
tendent of Police John J. 
Parker, who had complete 
charge of the drive and 
Commander McGuirl who 
had charge of the traffic di- 
vision of the Providence 
police. We rendered our en- 
dorsement to the Providence police on 
the safety drive in that we individually 
and as a club agreed to observe all the 
rules and codperate with the police in 
the saving of life. We approved the 
method used by the department in 
achieving its goal. A great luncheon, 
in which Kiwanis actively participated 
was held January 9. The meeting was 
officially scheduled as being jointly 

(Turn to page 446) 
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Mr. Deam Takes a Walk 









FUSSY housewife couldn’t decide 
A how to paper her parlor walls. 
A perfume salesman wanted to 
get home for Christmas. Result: an 
obscure, unassuming small-town Indi- 
ana druggist today is one of the world’s 
greatest botanists, and the largest pri- 
vately owned botanical collection in 
America fills a big room in an unpre- 
tentious yellow frame house on the 
banks of the Wabash River. 

Charles C. Deam is the druggist’s 
name. He is 74 years old now, until 
six years ago still divided his time be- 
tween his store and his hobby. Now, 
while scientists from around the world 
get off the interurban and ask the way 
to his house in mid-west Bluffton ... 
population 5000 . . . clerks run the 
store and “Old Man Deam,” as the coun- 
tryside affectionately calls him, spends 











fifteen hours a day, seven days a week, 
among his specimens and trees. 

He was 31 years old, and for three 
years had owned a store pretty much 
like any other little town drug store, 
that Christmas Eve, 1896, when the 
fussy customer took two hours to decide 
between pink wall paper and blue. A 
dozen times Deam had rolled out the 
samples, showing again this and that, 
his temper growing thinner at each try. 

Then the perfume salesman bustled 
in, spread his samples, too, on the coun- 
ter, and interrupted jovially, “Merry 
Christmas, Mr. Deam. May I show you 
my line right away? Want to get home 
for Christmas!” 

The druggist dropped his rolls of 
wall paper and yelled, “Get out! Take 
that junk out of here!” 

“Very well,” the salesman agreed, 


By KARL DETZER 


@ A story of "Use of Leisure" 
that is unique. A bit of pre- 
holiday grouchiness really 
starts something and brings 
wide fame to a very interest- 
ing person. 


astonished. But he always had thought 
he was a friend of this druggist, so he 
added, “Only let me give you some ad- 
vice. Better see a doctor. Something’s 
wrong with you, or you wouldn’t talk 
to anybody like that on Christmas Eve.” 

Young Charley Deam put on his hat 
and tramped across the street to the 
doctor’s office. The physician looked 
him over and decided, “You need to get 
outdoors. Take an hour’s walk each 
day.” 

Deam obeyed, complaining at the 
waste of time. On his first hike along 
the railroad track north of town, he 
saw a dried shrub sticking out of the 
bare frozen ground, plucked it and took 
it home, that night looked it up in his 
old high school botany textbook. Next 
day he found another plant. Another 
the day after that. He couldn’t “just 
walk,” he argued; he’d have to put the 
time to some good advantage. 

Now, 45 years later, his collection of 
mounted and catalogued specimens 
numbers 65,000, some of them found 
nowhere else in the world. He owns 
500 varieties of growing shrubs and 
trees. He has written four authorita- 
tive books on the subject, contributed 
hundreds of papers to scientific jour- 
nals, and is recognized by scientists 
everywhere as the leading expert on 
midwest flora. Forty plants and trees 
have been named for him by other bot- 
anists. 

Slight, sharp-featured, quick-tongued, 
with an immense store of nervous en- 
ergy, he still works at terrific speed, 
trying to complete a job which began 
as a hobby. 

“Not much time left,” he says in his 
staccato voice. “So much still to do. 
And if I don’t do it... well, I learned 
on the farm as a boy not to wait for 
the cow to milk herself.” 


“But when the train pulled into the Bluffton sta- 
tion, there was the whole town, with the band, 
to welcome me.”’ 
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Deam and his energetic white-haired 
wife, who was the village school teach- 
er when they married and has been his 
assistant ever since he “took up bot- 
any,” live in the square yellow house 
beside the Wabash River. The five hun- 
dred trees, one of every variety that 
can survive northern Indiana winters, 
straggle across their four-acre front 
yard to the river bank, each identified 
by a metal tag. Ten thousand botan- 
ists, club women, boy scouts, Sunday 
school classes, college groups each year 
swarm through the yard, which Deam 
calls his “arboretum,” and which at his 
death will become a city park. The 
citizens of Bluffton are grateful. They 
will use the park. But they know that 
Charles Deam already has put their 
town on the map; inspired their boys 
and girls; showed lazy men and women 
the world over how to use to advantage 
a little spare time. 

Mr. Deam’s newest book, on which 
he has been working seven years and 
which will run 1500 pages, is devoted to 
“The Flora of Indiana,” and will be 
published this summer by the state. 
It would be off the press now, were it 
not for Deam’s meticulous attention to 
detail. He is holding up proofs until 
the state printers consent to a change 
in type font, with which to set up cer- 
tain scientific words. 

Meanwhile botanists from a score of 
American universities tramp in and 
out of his workroom, which he built a 
dozen years ago as a wing to his home, 
and where he houses his collection, jabs 
at his typewriter, fusses over his micro- 
scope, digs through his catalogues, every 
minute he can spare from his labor in 
the field. 

Long ago, he dabbled in other 
branches of science. Tall cases around 
his living-room walls and other parts 
of the house are packed with rare In- 
dian implements. One case is filled 
with fossils and shells. Recently he 
gave away a collection of 1,200 mounted 
insects, which he had built up over 
many years. 

“Not interested,” he explains. 
“Haven’t the time.” 

With the town banker, who was his 
only intimate friend, he even made 
trips into the jungles of South and Cen- 
tral America. The banker collected 
dragonflies, Deam brought home un- 
usual plants. In spite of the fact that 
he discovered and isolated several va- 
rieties of cactus on these explorations, 
he now considers the time wasted, con- 
fines his present study to the growing 
things of his native state. 

“There’s more work than one man 
can do in a lifetime right here in Indi- 
ana,” he asserts. 

For relaxation from his field studies, 
his cataloguing and writing, Deam 
plants and trims the trees in his front 
yard. His actual subject now is “tax- 
onomic botany,” the systematic group- 
ing of plants according to their rela- 
tionship to one another. But he re- 
fuses to let his hobby, even a hobby 
with high-sounding name, ride him. In 
order to keep his interests varied, he 
subscribes to 53 daily, weekly and 


monthly periodicals, including 
two from Russia, one from Ger- 
many. 

“T want to know what Com- 
munism and Naziism are all 
about,” he explains. 

Not that he has time to read 
the magazines. That is his 
wife’s job. She goes over them 
carefully, marking those items 
which might interest him, inter- 
national politics, religion, sci- 
ence, medicine, agriculture, busi- 
ness. Then while he snatches a 
few minutes for his meals, she 
sits opposite him, reads rapidly 
aloud. They never eat meals to- 
gether; he simply can’t afford 
the time. 

“Haven’t much chance to look 
at books, any more, either,” he 
admits a little ruefully. “Once 
for five years I read philosophy 
every spare minute. Now I just 
try to keep up on it.” 

His house is jammed with 
books, he doesn’t know how 
many, “probably three thousand 
in all.”” Standing side by side in 
the living room, a visitor finds 
the Discourses of Epictetus, 
Kant, Schopenhauer and Dale 
Carnegie. Ask him about mov- 
ies, radio, bridge, golf or liquor, 
and he answers flatly, “I’m 
against booze. Haven’t time for 
games. Botany’s my only game, 
and I play it hard. The greatest 
satisfaction is in achievement, 
so that’s why I like my game. 
As for radio, I’m not against it. 
My wife washes dishes to it, 
and that’s fine. I can shut my 
door.” 

He doesn’t read detective stor- 
ies, either. 

“Anyone that’s sold wall pa- 
per for upwards of thirty years 
don’t have to read a book to 
know how it feels to want to 
murder somebody,” he explains. 

Deam was born in a farm- 
house which he can see, across 
rolling fields, from his work- 
room window. His grandfather 
was a miller, his father a farm- 
er, “a man of some executive 
ability,” he says. “But I’m like 
the rest of my family. They all 
had opportunity to make a lot 
of money and never made any.” 

He worked on a farm at fifty 
cents a day as a boy, went to 
the local high school, put him- 
self through two years at De- 
Pauw University . . . without 
taking any botany ... then sold 
his books for eighty cents and 
returned home. He’d had a lit- 
tle botany in high school, but 
only a smattering of Latin. But 
the scientific designations for 
which Mr. Deams demands a 


(Turn to page 440) 


“With the town banker he even made 
trips into the jungles of South and Cen- 
tral America.’’ 
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NLY once in a blue moon is there 
anything new under the sun! 
Last summer, however, Bos- 
ton witnessed a novel development in 
the solution of re-employment and per- 
sonnel problems when Roland Darling 
and his dozen associates founded Forty 
Plus of New England. Established by 
unemployed former executives of forty 
years of age and over as a mutual, col- 
lective job-hunting institution, this 
unique organization has already at- 
tained marked success by actually plac- 
ing some fourscore members in respon- 
sible positions. Furthermore, Forty 
Plus of New England has inspired a 
movement of genuine social and eco- 
nomic significance which since last June 
has swept across the United States and 
over the Canadian boundary, and has 
even crossed the Atlantic to London. 
Forty Plus methods are getting re- 
sults and members are securing splen- 
did positions in increasing numbers. 
The placements already accomplished 
to date, together with close to four hun- 
dred available job openings now un- 
covered and likely to be filled in the not 
distant future, include a wide variety 
of executive positions, many of them 
rather unusual. Last month, for exam- 


ple, a member was placed as concert 
manager for the country’s leading ex- 


ponent of electronic music, another 
became a corporation treasurer, while 
a third is now on the job in charge of 
a large out-of-state garage and auto- 
mobile agency. 

Among vacancies recently available 
for some qualified Forty Plus of New 
England member are listed the follow- 
ing diversified positions: a comptroller; 
a civil engineer for government con- 
struction in a South American republic; 
a veterinarian and agricultural chemist 
to cover the United States and Canada 
for a national feed concern; a foundry 
superintendent; a foreign trade ac- 
countant; an executive secretary for 
a philanthropist; a manager of a large 
dairy farm in Vermont; a purchasing 
agent and a traffic manager for a large 
industrial concern; a trade paper edi- 
tor; an advertising agency executive, 
and a wide assortment of sales execu- 
tives. 

Good ideas are contagious, and thanks 
to the whole-hearted codperation of 
newspapers and magazine editors, radio 
executives, and publicity agencies gen- 
erally, Forty Plus of New England has 
recorded an astonishing and spontan- 
eous growth. 

Immediate off-shoots of the parent 
organization in Boston were local 
chapters formed in Salem and Brock- 
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By PETER P. CARNEY 


Member of Forty Plus 
of New England 


@ The first organized effort of ex- 
ecutives over forty years to solve 
problem of re-establishing them- 
selves in industry by own codpera- 
tive action is herewith explained. 


Shortly thereafter, 
came_ into 


ton, Massachusetts. 
Forty Plus organizations 
existence in Hartford, Connecticut; 
Concord, New Hampshire; Portland, 
Maine; Syracuse and Buffalo, New 
York. Sweeping on through the Middle 
West, the movement quickly took root 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Kansas City, Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis. A flourishing chapter is 
now functioning actively in New York 
City, and in the South, groups are 
firmly established in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Fort Worth, Texas, and Savan- 
nah, Georgia. Meanwhile on the Pacific 
Coast, Seattle and Olympia in the State 
of Washington and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, are organizing Forty Plus units. 
In addition, Forty Plus organizations in 
London, England, Glasgow, Scotland, 
and Toronto, Canada, have placed the 
movement on an international basis. 
To date, more than 500 inquiries from 
every state in the Union have reached 
Boston headquarters, requesting de- 
tailed information and aid in organiz- 
ing Forty Plus units. 

Pressure of interest in the Forty Plus 
movement has rapidly increased to the 
point that a national organization was 
essential. Thus the National Forty 
Plus Association has been incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Massa- 
chusetts to act as the guiding unit and 
national headquarters of all Forty Plus 
chapters. 

This action simplifies the details of 
co-relating chapters into their natural 
geographical group units, increases the 
degree of codperation between chapters 
and speeds up the exchange of informa- 

(Turn to page 439) 
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My Personal Page 


Goblins... 


men coin expressions which are immortal because no 
other combinations of words can express those same 
ideas so well. 

“Sweet girl graduate” is one of these expressions. It 
conjures up a picture of a dainty, beautiful creature in white 
curtseying as she accepts a diploma from the hands of an 
elderly dean. 

I rather suspect that graduation day is the greatest day 
in the life of a father. At first blush it might seem that his 
daughter’s wedding day would be the big event for him, 
but on that occasion pride and sorrow are mingled. On 
graduation day there is none of that sense of loss which 
shadows a wedding day. 

These thoughts come into my mind because my daughter 
is about to graduate. She is thrilled, of course, but so am I. 

For a week now I have been coaching her in a poem she 
wants to recite on that occasion. The poem is about a gob- 
lin, and may not be appropriate to the occasion, but she 
likes it and so do I. 

She is graduating from kindergarten to the first grade, so 
she cannot read very well. I hold the book and prompt her 
while she recites Florence Page Jaques’ Gcblinade. 

The poem is too long for this page. It is the tale of a 
green Goblin with a blackthorn stick who went about scar- 
ing people out of their wits. He put on his fiercest look and 
jumped out from behind a hedgerow and yelled “Boo!” at a 
little girl who was passing. 

To his great surprise, she laughed with glee and shouted 
“Boo!” right back at him. “Aren’t you afraid?” demanded 
the Goblin. “I think you are funny,” the little girl replied. 
He explained to her that he was a mighty fierce and terri- 
fying creature, and that she should flee, but she laughed 
and told him she thought he was as cunning as he could be. 

The little girl went on her way, and the Goblin sat there 
pondering the livelong day. He finally concluded that he 
must have been taking himself a bit too seriously. If he 
couldn’t scare fo'!ks by being a Goblin, he would just change 
his nature and be an Elf! 


| ren and there, now and then, down the ages, literary 


“<“For a Goblin must be goblin 
All the day, 

But an Elf need only 
Dance and play.’ 


“So the little green Goblin 
Became an Elf 

And he dances all day, and 
He likes himself.” 


The average business or professional man on this conti- 
nent started in a small way. By hard work he built up his 
business to the point where he has many employes. As the 
number of his employes increases, his troubles increase in 
proportion. 

A dozen times a day he must contend with incompetent, 
careless or even dishonest employes, until the time comes 
when his forehead is corrugated like the roof of a tin garage. 
He has forgotten how to smile, or he has decided that if he 
smiles at his work, his employes will take advantage of him. 
He not only looks mean and fierce, but he has begun to talk 
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mean and fierce. He growls and barks out orders. Almost 
before he realizes it, he has made himself into a Goblin. 

It wouldn’t be quite so bad if he took off his Goblin man- 
ner and left it in the store, the office, or the factory. But it 
finally becomes so ingrown that he takes it home with him. 
Then his wife begins to say to the children, “Quiet! Here 
comes your father!” And the children begin to think of 
him as “That man who stays here Sundays and says 
‘Hush!’ ” 

The poor fellow has at last made himself into a perfect 
Goblin. He becomes such a success at it that he could 
hire himself out to haunt houses. The worst of it is that 
in the long haul, the poor man actually begins to believe 
that he is a Goblin. He is not happy as a Goblin, but he 
has made himself believe that he likes to frown and growl 
instead of laugh and smile. 

I like to see one of thcse men join a Kiwanis club! The 
club is as nonchalant as the little girl in the poem. When 
he yells “Boo!” at them, they laugh and let him know they 
think he is funny. When he scowls at them, they give him 
the impression that he is just as cunning as he can be. 

Then he begins to sit and ponder, like that little green 
Goblin. He realizes that as long as they are not going to 
take him seriously, he might as well stop trying to be a 
Goblin and become an Elf! 

Such a man should be put on the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee. When he meets the unfortunate children he 
has to help, he becomes child conscious and wonders if he 
has been scaring his own youngsters into being afraid of 
him. He ceases to be a Goblin in his home, and his chil- 
dren have a chance to love him the way children want to 
love their father. 

After he has taken his wife to a few ladies’ night enter- 
tainments, he begins to appreciate her again. He realizes 
what a grand person she is, and how much other men and 
women like her, and the next thing you know, the old boy 
is revamped and has changed his role completely from 
Goblin to Elf. 

It’s a funny world. We organize a Kiwanis club in our 
town for the purpose of civic betterment; to build play- 
grounds and wading pools for children, and do the dozens of 
other things we do for the benefit of other people. 

The interesting thing about it is that we do ten times as 
much for ourselves as we do for other people! We human- 
ize ourselves and cure ourselves from being self-centered 
by focusing our attention on the needs of other people. 

And we realize how lucky we are. Lucky to live in such 
a fine town, and lucky to have an opportunity to do our 
duty by that town and the children who will be its future 
citizens. 

Being a Goblin is hard work. And not much fun. Espe- 
cially when people laugh at you, instead of with you. 

High up on the list of human desires are these two: 
To be wanted, and to be appreciated. Nobody ever wanted 
a Goblin. Nobody ever appreciated a Goblin. 


Stop being a Goblin; 
Become an Elf. 
You can dance all day and 
You can like yourself! 
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Economics of Publ 


M@ Specific safeguards against 

reventable illness should be 
ante to people in all sections 
of the continent just as post-of- 
fice service was developed to 
serve all people, declares medi- 
cal officer. 


HE theory and practice of hygiene 
and sanitation are no new concepts. 
Lemuel Shattuck, in his book, “A 


Sanitary Survey of Massachusetts,” 
states that “The sanitary movement 
goes back to great antiquity and is 


traced up to the direct revelation of the 
Supreme Lawgiver - The sanitary 
laws revealed to the Jews constituted a 
part of their religion.” The ancient 
Greeks took cognizance of the value of 
public health and emphasized the im- 
portance of training in temperance, so- 
briety and athletics. Two of their great 
philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, con- 
tended that no city should exist without 
a health officer. The pinnacle of great- 
ness of the ancient public health struc- 
ture was reached in Rome where sys- 
tems for the distribution of water, and 
the disposal of sewage were actually 
constructed. These great people were 
probably the first to experiment with 
industrial hygiene for they planned 
rather elaborate schemes of ventilation 
and adopted measures; “that no struc- 
tural operations, public or private, 
should be permitted to take shape which 
might render a harbor either for dis- 
ease or crime.” 

The economic disadvantages of ill 
health, so far as we know, first found 
expression by the “Poor Law Commis- 
sioners of England, 100 years ago.” 
They stated: “In general, all epidemics 
and all infectious diseases are attended 
with charges, immediate and ultimate, 
on the poor rates. Laborers are sud- 
denly thrown by infectious diseases into 
a state of destitution for which imme- 
diate relief must be given,” and stated 
further that “the amount of burdens 
thus produced is frequently so great as 
to render it good economy on the part 
of the administrators of poor laws to in- 
cur charges for preventing the evils.” 

“With the decline of Rome” says 
Moore, “Sanitation gave way to filth 
and pestilence, leprosy spread in the 
Sixth Century, from Egypt to Europe. 
For over eleven hundred years, plague 
epidemics of varying intensity occurred 
in Europe, the most terrible of which 
being the black death of the Fourteenth 
Century which destroyed one quarter of 
the population of the earth (over 60,- 
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By MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M.D. 


Commissioner of Public Health; Chairman, Committee 
on Public Health Kiwanis Club of Des Moines, lowa 


000,000 human beings).” “The dead” 
writes Garrison, “were hurled pell-mell 
into huge pits, dug for the purpose, and 
putrifying bodies lay about everywhere, 
in the houses and streets. In the Vene- 
tian Republic alone in 1630, plague de- 
stroyed 500,000 persons. Syphilis, the 
other great scourge of the middle ages, 
become pandemic in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.” 

In England the lack of sanitation was 
responsible for deplorable conditions 
even as late as the Sixteenth Century. 
“And as late as 1858-59,” states Shat- 
tuck, “the River Thames stunk so badly 
in summer time that—for weeks 
the atmosphere of Parliament commit- 
tee rooms was rendered barely tolerable 
by the suspension before each window 
of blinds saturated with chloride of lime 
and by the lavish use of disinfectants.” 

The American pioneers did not escape 
the ravages of poor sanitation and the 
epidemic diseases, which to a large ex- 
tent, science has now provided the 
means of preventing. “At the com- 
mencement of the settlement of Plym- 
outh, 1620,” according to Shattuck, “our 
venerable ancestors suffered severely 
from sickness. At the end of the three 
months after their arrival, fifty-five 
only survived of the one hundred and 
one who came in the Mayflower. The 
sick were destitute of almost all of the 
comforts which their miserable condi- 
tion rendered indispensable. Their suf- 
ferings were increased by the want of 
well persons to perform the duties 
among the sick; there being at one time 
no more than six or seven persons in 
tolerable health.” The magnitude of the 
privations, fears, economic loss, intense 
suffering and the actual life-loss sus- 
tained by the early settlers is exceeding- 
ly difficult of comprehension. 

Even as late as the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Dr. Stephen Smith, a public spir- 
ited physician, stated before a committee 
of the New York Legislature; “An in- 
spector reports that in one ward of 
New York City, domestic garbage and 
filth of every kind is thrown into the 
streets—accumulating in winter to a 
depth sometimes of two and three feet. 
In a two-day period inspectors found 
644 cases of smallpox—it was in the 
street cars, in the stages, on the ferry 
boats, in the junk shops, in cigar stores, 
in candy shops, in the family of the 
tailors and seamstresses. ‘‘In the tene- 
ments” concluded Dr. Smith, “infantile 
life unfolds its bud but perishes before 
its first anniversary. Here youth is 
ugly with loathsome diseases and the 
deformity which follows physical de- 


generacy. “Here,” says he, “the de- 
crepitude of old age is found at thirty.” 
From almost every section of the then 
rather densely populated areas of our 
own country, similar facts were ob- 
served. 

These incidents serve to emphasize 
the reason why even as late as 95 years 
ago the human life span in this country 
was only about one-third of what it is 
today. 


Notwithstanding the fact that health, 
physical and mental, is the natural en- 
dowment of the individual who escapes 
the morbid influences of preventable dis- 
eases, as a result of failure to construct 
and maintain effective barriers against 
these malign forces, we in this country 
are still paying a yearly per capita tax 
of some $77.00. Of this, we are told, 
about 37.5 to 40 per cent is actually paid 
for medical, dental, nursing, hospital, 
ambulance, laboratory and public health 
services; and for the purchase of drugs, 
medicines, proprietary remedies, patent 
nostra, and medical and surgical sup- 
plies. The remainder, about $6,000,- 
000,000, represents absolute loss of an- 
ticipated but non-existent earnings by 
reason of the fact that the human ma- 
chine was disabled or completely de- 
stroyed by disease or violence contrary 
to or in advance of expectancy. 


Perhaps there are those who believe 
the maintenance of our large defensive 
army of physicians, dentists, nurses, 
sanitarians, bacteriologists, druggists, 
hospital employees, some half million 
persons in all, and their implementation 
with modern armaments at a cost of 
more than ten million dollars a day 
should be significantly reduced. So long 
as infections and epidemic diseases; 
tuberculosis, syphilis, typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever, and many others that pro- 
duce pain, destitution, disgrace, and 
even commit murder at will, are allowed 
territory within our borders; and not 
until dental caries, and malnutrition 
are under control; and maternal, infant 
and senile life are offered greater se- 
curity from the enemy now stationed at 
close intervals along their pathway can 
we even consider retrenchments. For 
even today, we, a very enlightened and 
benevolent people, are paying much 
more in hard earned cash for the priv- 
ilege of suffering the physical, mental 
and economic results of these crippling 
and murderous influences than would 
be necessary for the establishment of 
an effective plan and program of con- 
trol. 

(Turn to page 436) 
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Fishing is More Important Now 


Past President Carl E. Endicott rests after a fine 

outing in_ Prince Albert National Park, Saskat- 

chewan, Canada. One of the fortunate anglers 

who is satisfied with whatever fish are available 

whether they are magnificent trout like those 
shown above or humble perch. 


™@ The special conservation objec- 

tive of Kiwanis gives anglers a 
right to feel that their favorite 
sport rates higher than ever and 
added excuses can be developed 
to justify trips to favorite waters. 


HE time-honored and approved 
TT routine for starting a fishing ar- 

ticle is to say right out in the 
first paragraph “there’s more to fish- 
ing than just catching fish.”” You are 
sort of expected to make this state- 
ment. So here it is, with an illustra- 
tion. 

Some years ago we were fishing in 
the Upper Mississippi River country 
with Will H. Dilg, president and found- 
er of The Izaak Walton League of 
America. We were in one of those 
estuaries they call “sloughs” up in 
that country and evening was coming 
on. It had been a fine day of angling 
experiences and this slough near Min- 
neiska was to be the last stop. We 
had seen evidences of a big bass near 
the bank. Apparently he was taking 
on his evening cargo of minnows. 

Those Upper Mississippi River small- 
mouth black bass were really rough 
and ready fish. They didn’t fool 
around. They either struck hard or 
they disdainfully refrained from con- 
sideration of anything artificial. We 
used fly rods, five and a half ounces, 
and we used whatever type of fly rod 
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We (using the editorial pronoun) 
put up our tackle and watched Will 
Dilg stage a really fine exhibition of 
patience and skill. He cast out eleven 
different lures, tried each of them 
thoroughly. The bass stayed around. We 
could see him working. Nothing in the 
way of lures met with his approval. 

“Well, I’ve given him everything 
but a hot dog and an ice cream cone 
and a cup of coffee. I might try one of 
the Hotel Winona’s blue plate lunches 
if I had it,” said Will. ““‘Wait a minute, 
here’s another he won’t want. The 
good old Black Raven. A virgin bass 
fly if there ever was one.” And he 
tied on a Black Raven and cast it 
against the bank. It toppled lightly 
into the water. 

Then things began to happen. A 
cross between a miniature mine ex- 
plosion, a depth bomb’s premature dis- 
charge and a sabre-toothed tiger gone 
ultra-berserk. That black bass did 
things. The master who was handling 
the five and a half ounce rod knew all 
about the bass’ plans. He always did 
say that to be a successful fly fish- 
erman you had to know more than 
the fish, He was way ahead of the 
bass as a matter of fact and in some- 


Without places like this there can be no fish. Without conservation of wild things and wild places 


the joys of fishing would be unknown to generations to come. 


From this water was taken a forty- 


three pound ‘‘muskie.’’ 


Here’s Will H. Dilg who before his death saw his activities in behalf of the Upper Mississippi Wild 
Life Refuge bear fruit. He has just landed a lake trout in Otter Track Lake, Superior National Forest. 


bass bait the fish seemed to prefer. 
Some liked a feather minnow, some 
liked a bass bug, some liked a big bass 
fly. Our hooks were either barbless 
because they were manufactured that 
way or the barbs had been filed off. 


thing over five minutes what appeared 

to be pretty close to a five-pound 

small-mouth black bass was within 

netting distance fairly well tired out 

and looking red-eyed from the end of a 
(Turn to page 438) 
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Before Work 


Here is shown the Employees Service held each morning in the directors’ room before the First National Bank of Pikeville, Kentucky, 


opens 


visitor; Frank Livesay, bookkeeper; John M. Yost, vice president 


Frank B. Auxier, assistant trust officer, is shown leading the service. 


Others, left to right, are: James H. Clagett, seated, a 
and cashier; Mary W. Cassell at the console; Lon M. Bacon (Ki- 


wanian) assistant cashier; Ernest Johnson, teller; Mabel S. Clark, assistant cashier; Richie Baker, secretary to Mr. Yost and Anna Mae 


ew Ways 


®@ Kiwanians at site of their dis- 
trict convention will be able to 
study Business Standards and 
Youth Training under unusual 
circumstances. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Pikeville, Ken- 
tucky, tries many new things. 


HE First National Bank of Pike- 
ville, Kentucky, looks like any other 
bank from the outside. In a lot of 
ways it is like a lot of other banks on the 
inside. It has bandit-proof fixtures, elec- 
tric mimeographs, addressographs, dic- 
taphones and all sorts of office gadgets. 
Looking a little more closely, however, 
one finds some things that are not en- 
countered very often in banks; namely, 
a refrigerator which dispenses soft 
drinks to employees and friends and a 
Hammond electric organ used for morn- 
ing musical programs and for frequent 
concerts, and a specially designed radio 
set with phonograph attachments and a 
loud speaker in the lobby helps out dur- 
ing working hours. The bank has its 
own flower garden and each office room 
is supplied daily with fresh cut flowers. 
The flowers are also given away daily 
to hospitals and other places. 
This is a bank in the city where the 
1989 convention of the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee District will be held. A descrip- 


Bevins, stenographer. 


in an Old Bank 


tion of the First National Bank and its 
methods of operation is offered as an 
inspiration to Kiwanians particularly 
interested in business standards. 

John M. Yost who joined the bank’s 
force as a letter carrier at the age of 
nineteen is credited with supplying the 
inspirational force behind these ideal- 
istic features. “The Southern Banker” 
has described the First National Bank 
of Pikeville as “an institution in which 
a distinctive personality has _ been 
achieved,” and believe it or not the 
First National Bank of Pikeville, Ken- 
tucky, makes the first page of Lloyd’s 
Bank Magazine in London, England, an 
honor not yet accorded to the great 
banking houses of New York. 

Another thing that is interesting is 
that to better serve its community the 
First National Bank has started a sys- 
tem of scholarships whereby young men 
and women wishing to go to college and 
unable to pay the cost may borrow the 
money they need on their own signa- 
tures, endorsed by their parents. ‘And 
we have never lost a cent on a student 
yet,” says Mr. Yost. Here again the 
First National Bank of Pikeville per- 
forms a service of especial interest to 
Kiwanians. 

The First National Bank of 
ville opens the bank with 
not with prayers but with the sing- 


Pike- 


serv ices, 


By ROY C. NELSON 


Governor, Kentucky-Tennessee District 


ing of hymns. A psalm and a poem are 
read by whomever is in charge of serv- 
ices that day and a few business an- 
nouncements are made and this brief 
meeting comes to a close. It is all slight- 
ly reminiscent of chapel at a small col- 
lege. “Seems to start the day off right,” 
John Yost explains. 

So far as employees are concerned, 
conditions are also unique. Every em- 
ployee receives four weeks’ vacation 
with pay each year—three in the sum- 
mer and one in the winter—and is as- 
sured of an annual raise. If some 
member of the staff desires to go away 
for some time and study, he may not 
only obtain a leave but has a fine chance 
to secure financial aid. 

The directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank are all local men, most 
of whom are older than the president, 
and somehow or other they do not frown 
upon the startling innovations which 
have come about. They like it, and the 
bank pays dividends. Its scrap book 
bulges with newspaper clippings from 
the four corners of the world. 

There are a number of things the 
Kiwanians of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
District are going to want to study 
when they go to Pikeville and visit 
Lon M. Bacon, Assistant Cashier, who 
is an active, energetic member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Pikeville, Kentucky. 
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KIWANIS IN THE SUMMER 


IWANIS fundamentally is the same in the summer, 

fall, winter, or spring. Kiwanis is not seasonal but 

Kiwanis methods are. Each season, even summer, 
affords opportunities for different plans and activities. 

For too-many “the good old summertime” becomes “the 
bad old summertime.” They just accept as inevitable that 
there must be a bad slump in Kiwanis functioning and ac- 
tivities during the summer months instead of realizing 
that by originality and aggressiveness of leadership not 
only the usual but even exceptional results can be secured. 

Henry Ford sets a good example for Kiwanis leaders. 
He continues the Ford Company’s radio program on Sun- 
day evening during the summer season but he changes the 
type of program which is broadcast. Kiwanis meetings 
and Kiwanis activities should certainly be continued in the 
summer. But there can be many innovations in the pro- 
grams and type of meetings and many seasonable meth- 
ods in activities. 

The summer should be looked upon as a special oppor- 
tunity for different but equally effective plans and methods. 
Obviously if the president and his fellow officers and com- 
mittees do not bestir themselves but just let things drag 
along the club is bound to suffer a bad case of “summer- 
itis.” But this is not at all necessary. In fact, during the 
summer months results in club functioning and in service 
activities can be secured that are quite impossible during 
the other seasons. 

Of course, Kiwanians will take vacations but that is no 
reason why a Kiwanis club should take one. Nevertheless 
each year there are a few leaders who develop the regret- 
table attitude that the Kiwanis club should shut up shop 
for the summer. This is most unwise not only because the 
Constitution and By-Laws call for 52 meetings during the 
year and activity programs certainly should not cease at 
any time but even more because of the opportunities for 
original and effective leadership which come with the sum- 
mer season. A good watch, if it is to continue to be a good 
watch, must be kept going and the same is true of a good 
Kiwanis club. 

The club programs during the summer can be and should 
be made different. The menus should be seasonal and every- 
thing possible should be done by the House Committee to 
add to the comfort of those attending the meetings. Then 
there is the opportunity for an interesting change in the 
place of meeting by arranging for an occasional meeting 
at the country club or at some member’s farm or at a mem- 
ber’s place of business such as an ice cream plant, creamery 
or cannery. The summer months likewise permit some spe- 
cial social occasions such as picnics and lawn parties and 
there are many opportunities for the members to join in 
sports such as golf, baseball, ete. 

The summer season permits unusual inter-club activities 
especially in those sections that have cold winters with much 
snow interfering with travel. Inter-club meetings that are 
not possible other seasons can be arranged in the summer. 
Individual members in their summer auto trips can include 
many visits to other Kiwanis clubs. 

The chairmen of the activity committees certainly should 
keep busy during the summer. Special activities can be ar- 
ranged for boys and girls and under-privileged children by 
the committees in these fields. The Vocational Guidance 
Committee can plan leisurely visits to places of business 
and industry especially for those who may have been con- 
tacted through counselling plans during the school year. 


The Committee on Agriculture has a seasonal opportunity 
for greater contact with the 4-H boys and girls and for ar- 
ranging picnics and meetings with the farmers in the rural 
sections. The Music Committee can not only develop special 
and interesting programs for the summer club meetings but 
can foster some outdoor community sing-songs or musical 
entertainments that will contribute to the cultural values of 
the community. 

For other committees there are special opportunities as 
well as responsibilities during the summer days. The At- 
tendance Committee needs to be more alert than ever in 
checking on attendance and in encouraging the members to 
visit other clubs either for inter-club relations values or in 
order to secure credit for attendance at their own club. 
Many of the special occasions give the Publicity Committee 
some new stories concerning not only club meetings but also 
Kiwanis activities. The Reception Committee certainly 
needs to be on the job in making welcome the summer vis- 
itors. 

With the return of summer attention should certainly be 
given to Kiwanis road signs. If the club has already 
erected these, a check should be made to see that they are in 
good condition. If no road signs have ever been erected this 
summer should not pass without this excellent plan being 
carried out. A motoring Kiwanian certainly is made glad 
when he sees the Kiwanis road sign as he enters a town or 
city. It reminds him that he can attend the Kiwanis meet- 
ing if held that day. It likewise many times tells him of 
a good hotel where he can stop. It would be fine if Ki- 
wanians were always at the outskirts of a community to 
give the glad hand to traveling Kiwanians. This of course 
is impossible but it is quite possible with a very small 
expenditure to erect road signs that perpetually give the 
glad hand to the motoring Kiwanians. 

Actual performance on the job provides far better train- 
ing than the reading of the best possible manual for club 
officers and committees. Therefore, the summer season 
provides an exceptional opportunity for the practical train- 
ing of leaders. The absence of the president gives the vice 
president an opportunity to have actual experience in the 
conduct of meetings, general management of the club, pre- 
siding over board meetings, supervision of committee ac- 
tivities, etc. The secretary may even take a vacation and 
his many duties will have to be cared for by assignment to 
someone else who can thus show his ability in such respon- 
sibilities. Different committee chairmen will be absent 
from time to time and this will necessitate members of 
these committees carrying on in their stead in a manner 
which will train them for possible chairmanship duties in 
other years. Much more can be made of this leadership 
training opportunity if a president will carefully plan for 
the absence of regular officers and committee chairmen. 

A not too ambitious person down in the Suwanee River 
country was asked what he did in the summer. “Boss, I 
jes’ simmer,” was the reply. Certainly true Kiwanis lead- 
ers will not “jes’ simmer” during the summer season. They 
will seek to make the most of an exceptional and unique 
opportunity for original and aggressive leadership and 
service. 











SICK AND SUNSHINE COMMITTEE 

ERTAINLY there is no finer duty a 

Kiwanis club can perform than to 

give thought and attention to its own 
members in time of illness. The long 
days are rendered less tiresome if a 
few fellow Kiwanians take a half hour 
off to bring a little sunshine into the 
life of the member who is in ill health. 

While it is not what is done that 
counts so much as the thought and consideration shown, 
there are several variations which the clubs have worked 
out that are worthy of mention. 

In one large city club, the two florists represented in its 
membership alternately send flowers to the sick. 

Another club has a member in the radio business who 
loans a small bedside radio to each member while he is ill, 
to change the monotony of tiresome days and endless nights 
in bed. 

Yet another club assigns some member to go to call and 
take with him one of the more interesting and unusual 
magazines. Still another has a lending library of detective 
fiction and books of games and puzzles to take to their sick 
members. 

One man in another club has a large number of jigsaw 
puzzles he has made himself, which he always takes to a 
sick fellow Kiwanian. They never fail to amuse the invalid, 
and are always returned with thanks after recovery. 

Small things these, but thoughtful. And those of you who 
have spent long hours in a sickbed realize that it is not the 
magnitude of the thought, but the multitude of kindly 
thoughts which help the hours pass. 
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Teach your children good manners and good grammar, 
and you will have smoothed out the highway of their 
lives. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


EGARDLESS of the exact number of 

persons unemployed in either coun- 
try, the fact is that the major problem 
of both Canada and the United States, 
if not the world, is the problem of un- 
employment. 

The greater the industrial center, the 
greater the problem, of course. An or- 
ganization as small as a Kiwanis club 
can do but little to relieve the situation in such localities. 

But seventy per cent of our Kiwanis clubs function in 
towns of about ten thousand! Each one of these clubs can 
attack the smaller problem of the unemployed in its smaller 
population. 

It is a bad situation when a man is ready and willing to 
work for the support of his family, but can find no work 
to do. It is just such situations which give the communists 
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and other revolutionary bands their finest opportunities to 
wreck our civilization. 

The other extreme is the dole on which half of the peo- 
ple live off the taxes levied on the more prosperous half. 
A few months or years of living thus on charity so under- 
mine the morale of a man that he becomes willing and con- 
tented to live grasshopper fashion while the ants of the 
world work to feed him. 

In every locality the problem is different. Many towns 
have worked out their own salvation to the satisfaction 
of every one. It is certainly the duty of each Kiwanis club 
to make a study and survey of the local situation through 
the Committee on Public Affairs. 

At the Boston Convention, Kiwanis International set a 
great pace in forums by presenting an important labor 
leader, a speaker representing capital, and a third speaker 
who might be called the innocent bystander in the fight be- 
tween the other two. 

A forum on unemployment, with speakers representing 
all sides of the problem, would be well worth presenting. 
Out of such a forum might grow a solution of the home 
employment situation. 

Charity begins at home. It is even more important that 
employment begin at home also. 
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The fear of appearing poor is the greatest bar to 
getting rich. 


CONSERVATION 
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pertinent according to the thought 
with which you read this. 

These conditions are major problems in the United States, 
and will become so in Canada if she wastes her natural re- 
sources as the United States has done. 

Prevention is always less of a problem than cure, but 
it is no less important. Today there are major problems 
for cure in one country, and major problems for prevention 
in the other. 

Frank Jones of the International Agriculture Commit- 
tee lists as big problems in which Kiwanis should interest 
itself: education for the farmer in soil building practices, 
soil blowing control, terracing, gully reclamation, cover 
and strip cropping, and crop rotation. 

The wild life problems are fish, bird and animal resteck- 
ing and sanctuaries, and wild life protection. Under re- 
forestation, our problems are planting, thinning and fire 
control of our trees. 

In both countries splendid codperation can be obtained 
from our agricultural departments, which are keenly alive 
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to the magnitude and importance of the problems. As a 
means of promoting a better understanding between farm- 
ers and city folks, which is a Kiwanis objective, there is 
splendid work to be done along these lines. 

The farmers—and the rest of us—are just waking up to 
the urgent necessity for conserving our natural soil and 
wild life resources, and great educational work can be done 
by well posted speakers at joint meetings between farmers 
and city folks. Not only the adults, but also the 4-H Club 
members and others of the younger agricultural groups are 
a fertile field for this sort of education. 
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One of these days we are going to read in the news- 

papers where a sentimental young lady private secre- 

tary caught her boss kissing his wife, and resigned 
without notice. 


THE VOTING AGE 


JUDGE Ben Lindsey has suggested 

that the voting age be eighteen in- 
stead of twenty-one. The reason he 
gives is that the young folks of today 
are more intelligent at that age than 
their forefathers were. 

In the language of today’s youngsters 
of eighteen, the Judge has something 
there. A modern college boy knows a 
lot of things that his parents did not know at his age. 

Even at the mature age of twenty-one, his parents never 
once thought of swallowing goldfish alive with their fins 
and scales on. It took a modern boy to think up that one. 

His father danced the fox trot and the one-step, but it 
took the modern boy and girl to think of jitterbug dancing, 
which is certainly an evidence of a far different type of in- 
telligence from that which went from his father’s brain 
down his spine to his dancing feet. 

It took the modern boy to think of wearing a slack suit 
in the summer with his shirt tail outside of his pants. His 
father would have been highly embarrassed at being caught 
in such a predicament. 

It took modern youth to invent the modern play suit of a 
shirt and shorts so very short, and so very much alike, 
that it is impossible to distinguish one sex from the other 
without listening to hear one of them squeal. 

On the other hand, look at some of the people we folks 
over twenty-one have elected to public office! That is evidence 
that we oldsters do not know too much about what we are 
doing. 

And remember that when the next war comes, it will be 
these same jitterbugging, goldfish swallowing, shirt-tail-out 
boys who will be fighting for us! Shouldn’t they have the 
right to elect to public office the men who will vote on 
whether or not we fight that war? 
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The perfect bridge lamp g.ves light enough to see the 
cards by, but is too heavy to throw at your partner 


DREAMS 


HE aims, hopes and ideals of Ki- 

wanis have been called the dreams of 
impractical men. Our attempt to make 
the world a better world in which to 
live, has been laughed at. 

Refusing to believe that our ideals 
are impractical, or to be awed by the 
magnitude of those ideals, Kiwanis 
moves on toward its goal, happy in 
knowing that in many instances it is realizing its ideals. 

Too much credit is given to the practical man anyway. 
Of him it is said that he is a doer, not a dreamer. What 
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this world needs is more dreamers, because the doer is a 
simple-minded man who goes right on doing and getting 
things done. 

It takes a practical man to drive the engine of one of our 
modern stream-lined trains. But it took a dreamer to con- 
ceive of that engine before the doer ever laid his strong 
hand on the throttle. 

It takes hard-headed, practical men to make and market 
a radio, but if the world had depended on those hard-headed, 
practical individuals, there would have been no radio in the 
first place. It took a dreamer to think of getting out of the 
air music which had been played a thousand miles away. 

Today practical men make and fly airplanes, and manage 
the airports and plane schedules of the country. But be- 
fore these men could function, there had to be two Wright 
Brothers to dream of a heavier than air machine which 
would fly. 

Kiwanis is an organization founded on dreams—dreams 
of a better world, dreams of a better understanding be- 
tween the peoples of that world, and a more equitable op- 
portunity for the children who are to build the future of 
that world. 

Day by day, in towns all over this continent, Kiwanis is 
making its dreams come true. There was never a town 
in which a Kiwanis club functioned which was not a better 
town because of the organization of that club. Yes, Ki- 
wanis is an organization of dreamers, but it is also an or- 
ganization practical enough to work to make its dreams 
come true. 

Some of our dreams may come true in a day, and some 
in a year or a decade. When God decides to grow a squash, 
He can do it in thirty days, but when He wants to produce 
a sturdy oak, He takes a hundred years to grow it. 


Every woman who marries a man starts in at once to 

reform him. Every married man devotes a lifetime 

to wondering why she ever married him in the first 
place if he needed so much reforming. 


COOPERATION 


HEN an institution is eleemosy- 

nary instead of profit making, the 
codperation of many units saves ex- 
pense and increases efficiency. The In- 
ternational organization of Kiwanis, its 
International Headquarters and the 
staff there, is a great clearing house of 
Kiwanis information and inspiration. 

Through the trial-and-failure and 
trial-and-success system of more than two thousand clubs, 
the composite experience of all is available for any one. 
There is almost no project a Kiwanis club can contemplate 
which some other club has not tried and reported to Inter- 
national. 

Through the steady sifting process of the local club, the 
district organization and International, only the good ripe 
grain remains. The chaff has been blown away. 

Suggestions for club management, for attendance, for 
the collection of dues, for club programs, for definite dates 
to stress definite things, are not suggestions of any dicta- 
torial individual anywhere. These suggestions are the re- 
sult of deep study of International Committees who special- 
ize in that particular work, and take into consideration the 
years of recorded effort along each line. 

Just as codrdination and codperation save waste and 
work for efficiency in any other line of endeavor, just so 
they have worked in International Kiwanis, and as there is 
no monopoly in well-doing, no oppression in developing right 
living, only success can result from the codperation of the 
local club, the district and International. 

Socialism in well-doing has no dangers which any man 
need fear, and monopoly in good works is not only impossi- 
ble but laughable. Let us hold tight to our system because 
it has built a strong and vital Kiwanis in the two friendly 
countries in which Kiwanis flourishes. 


INT. HEADQUARTERS 
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Red Gets a Job 


®@ A problem pupil requires spe- 
cial attention and this one gets 
it. From jail to the work he loved 
to perform was made possible 
through intelligent investigation 
and sympathetic treatment. 


shouldered, timid, shy; sixteen 

years old. His face is thin, and 
freckled, with large ears that don’t 
stay close to his head. 

“Red” didn’t bother anybody in 
school, neither teachers nor students; 
neither did he get along well in his 
studies, in spite of the fact that he 
attended classes regularly. In _ the 
classroom he usually sat by himself 
if possible, and at a good distance from 
the teacher’s desk. Nobody gave him 
much attention; he apparently minded 
his own business and needed nothing. 
Jack was not entirely without friends, 
however, because he was said to have 
spent many hours into the night with a 
blind boy in his neighborhood building 
radio sets. 

Red didn’t earn any money for him- 
self and his parents were unable to 
help him financially. He never went 
places that required money and since 
he had a good place to eat and sleep 
he should have been grateful and satis- 
fied, but he wasn’t. He quarreled with 
his brothers and his parents and in 
general was becoming a problem case. 

Even though he didn’t learn much 
in school and didn’t take part in any 
activities, his attendance was not only 
sought but demanded. This fact was 
brought home to him when he was 
absent one day to go to a neighboring 
city to apply for admission in the 
C.C.C. His general poor health kept 
him from enrolling there, but he was 
turned away with the promise of ad- 
mission as soon as he could pass the 
physical examination. 

Time went on, school was out, and 
the summer months ahead with more 
time available for something. 

One day soon after the close of 
school the Superior Court judge told 
the counselor of the local high school 
that one of the high school boys was 
in jail charged with stealing. (The 
counselor had previously asked the 
judge to let him know of any such 
cases.) The counselor immediately had 
a conference with the judge and found 
out that the boy had stolen about 
$25.00 worth of radio equipment and 


Ji is a red-haired boy, tall, round- 
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among the loot was a microphone that 
had recently been missed from the 
high school public address system. The 
next thing to do was to see the boy, 
so the counselor went to the jail. 

A deputy in charge was somewhat in 
sympathy with the requested visitation 
but could not take the responsibility 
of turning the bolt to the cell. The 
sheriff was due soon, however, and 
then, he was sure, admission would be 
granted. This proved to be true. 

After the cell door was_ finally 
opened, the counselor stepped into the 
chamber. Here was the boy, Red, face 
to the wall, quietly snuffing and weep- 
ing. The counselor said nothing, but 
sat down on the edge of the bed as the 
steel door closed with a slight creek. 
Here on the one chair beside the bed 
was the food that had been served 
some hours before on a tin plate—good 
food, probably full of nourishment, but 
somehow lacking in certain other qual- 
ities that are often associated with food 
and eating. Perhaps it was the en- 
vironment. A soiled towel hung over 
the cement shower stall; the wash 
basin, not too clean; the window let- 
ting in a small amount of light. The 
whole scene was not pleasant. But 
what can he expect? This is the jail 
house, the place were boys are put to 
think over their bad behavior. 

Well, Red soon sat on the bed beside 
the counselor. Neither spoke for a 


few seconds. ‘‘What are you doing in 
here?”’ asked the counselor, by way of 
starting the interview. 


“Oh, I took 





“This sunshine is sure swell.’’ 


something to use in my radio set and 
they put me in here.” There was more 
snuffing and weeping after this. ‘“‘But 
why did you have to steal the things 
you needed?” and “Did you ever steal 
before?” and other questions brought 
out the facts that he couldn’t buy the 
needed equipment and the _ supply 
room at school was open on the last 
day of school and since no one was 
around at the moment, he just took the 
microphone because he thought he 
could use it. And, “if I ever get out of 
here, I’ll never steal another thing as 
long as I live.” 

The interview lasted about twenty 
minutes. Both agreed upon two facts: 
first that he was in pretty serious trou- 
ble and second that they weren’t cer- 
tain at all that there was anything 
that they could do to get his release. 
The only definite promise that the 
counselor made was that he would visit 
him again. The sheriff soon reappeared 
when the counselor stepped from the 
cell, reclosed the door and turned the 
key. 

In order to treat the case intelligent- 
ly, the counselor realized at once that 
he must know many more facts about 
the boy. He also realized that had he 
known more facts about the boy during 
the preceding school year he might 
have saved him from this untimely 
experience. However, now he started 
in earnest to become well acquainted 
with the case through visitations with 
parents, brothers, sisters, and friends. 
School records, health records, leisure- 
time activities, all contributed to mak- 
ing the picture complete. The facts 
revealed that Red was badly in need of 
an operation and that he could neither 
play rough with other boys nor work 
until this was performed; that he was 
hard of hearing; that he was some- 
what of a black sheep at home and 
treated accordingly; that he had a 
hobby of making radio sets and, with 
the blind boy friend, had made radios 
that worked; that he was interested in 
boxing and other sports but couldn’t 
follow his interest because of his 
physical condition; that he had never 
stolen before; that he stayed home at 
nights and did little running around; 
and that he was willing to work if it 
were physically possible for him to do 
so. 
In the light of these facts, it seemed 
plain to the counselor that if the boy 
was to be set right again he must first 


(Turn to page 434) 
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@ Left: In California—Roger S. Marshall, Lieutenant Governor; 
Harry A. Lane, District Governor; President Hatfield; Dr. Ernest 

G. Bashor, Past Governor; Alfred E. Drew, Lieutenant Governor. 
Below: In Kansas—Welcomed to Topeka, his native city on the 
seventeenth anniversary of the club’s charter. Lower left: In Georgia— 
At Atlanta—President Hatfield, at extreme right, shakes hands with 
Past International President Henry C. Heinz. Past International Presi- 
dent Carl E. Endicott, formerly of Huntington, Indiana, now of 
Atlanta, is also present. George A. Giese, resident of the Atlanta 
club is next to Past President Heinz. 














President Visits 


“Kiwanis America” 


NE of the great privileges of an International 
Ce ae . President is to meet with Kiwanians in their 
, we ee ‘ Poe home cities throughout the United States and 

Canada. International President H. G. Hatfield was 
honored at a number of visits, a few of which are illus- 
trated on this page. 

There is always a very keen “demand” for the ap- 
pearance of an International President at district 
conventions, divisional meetings and inter-club meet- 
ings, not to mention meetings sponsored by individual 
clubs. President Hatfield attended all he could, con- 
sistent with the handling of his Kiwanis duties and 
the demands of his own business. 

One of the very pleasant features of the year of 
meetings was the tribute of honor, devotion and appre- 
ciation paid to “Hat” by his own Oklahoma City club. 
This party was staged at the Oklahoma City Golf and 
Country club. Gregory E. Stanbro, (Turn to page 437) 























@ Third from top to left: In Arizona—Left to right, Frank Law- 
rence, Governor; Leslie G. Johnson, President, Tucson, Arizona 
club; Carl E. C. Whitten, Jerome, Lieutenant Governor, and Presi- 
dent ‘Hatfield. Second from bottom, left: In Montana—Le Claire E. 
Flint, Governor; Chief Max Big Man of the Crows; President Hat- 
field. Left: In Florida—Earl Grounds, Past President, St. Petersburg 
club; President Hatfield and Joseph A. Frohock, President, Sct. 
Petersburg club. Above: In Washington—The Spokane Health 
enter opens for its ninth year. Top row, left to right: Dr. R. N 
Hamblen, President, Spokane Health Center; Oscar W. Nelson, 
Lieutenant Governor; Elan R. Sweney, President, Spokane Club; 
m E,. Engdahl. Bottom row, left to right: J. N. Emerson, Gover- 
nor; President Hatfield; A. H. Syverson. 
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Analyzing Vocational Guidance 


By CHARLES L. HOLLEY 


Director, Vocational Education; Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Pensacola, Florida 


@ Some matters not usuall 
considered in connection wit 
this important work are brought 
out by the author and advice 
of real value is given to those 
responsible for developing ac- 
tivities along these lines. 


© much has been written on the 

subject of vocational education, 

vocational guidance, and _ trade 
education that the term vocational edu- 
cation has become accepted by our citi- 
zens to mean handicraft or most any 
kind of manual activity ranging from 
“cut-out work” in the primary grades 
to learning the operation of a milling 
machine. Any handicraft course con- 
ducted by a Sunday School, woman’s 
club, aid society, or kindergarten, is 
labeled “vocational course.” Any school 
offering clay modeling, basket weaving, 
kite making, and manual training is 
thought of as a vocational school or de- 
partment. 

As I read my papers and magazines 
my attention is often attracted to an 
article by this heading: “Vocational 
Course Being Offered,” only to read 
that some club or organization is offer- 
ing a course in basket weaving (a 
course where all material and parts for 
the baskets are furnished, holes drilled 
in the base, reed cut to size, sizing ma- 
terial mixed ready to apply, ready to 
finish by following a few operations 
made simple by the company supplying 
the material) or that a representative 
of some stove company is demonstrating 
a new-way cooker to the patrons of a 
local firm handling this article; or, that 
some school is labeling its manual arts 
courses—Vocational. 


After reading an interesting article 
in which the author’s ideas of vocational 
education were expressed, I wrote the 
author, in good faith, challenging sev- 
eral statements, which, as I thought, 
are contrary to the principles of voca- 
tional education—only to receive a reply 
that each of us was thinking of a dif- 
ferent kind of vocational education. 

Because of many misleading articles 
and because of Kiwanis’ interest in 
Vocational guidance and education, I 
am writing this, as a vocational direc- 
tor, to Kiwanians: 

The term “vocation” implies regular 
employment in an occupation of trade; 
a vocational school one that trains for 
employment. Often the term is miscon- 
strued as an industrial arts school—a 
school where pupils are given apprecia- 
tion or prevocational courses in wood- 
work, drafting, electricity, metal work, 
printing, etc.; courses that are not 
carried far enough to become vocational 
training. 

A good vocational school must have a 
direct tie-up with employment, and its 
courses, to be effective, must be worked 
out by the employer, the tradesman, and 
the school. A trade analysis should be 
made by those who are familiar with 
trade standards and needs of the trade 
to be taught. The courses should be 
taught by men who have come up 
through the ranks of trade and indus- 
trial employment and who have been 
trained in teaching methods as applied 
to trade schools, all of which conform 
to the general accepted principles of 
vocational education—that only a per- 
son who is competent in an occupation 
can give effective vocational training 
for that occupation. The school shops 
should be equipped to meet trade re- 


quirements. If this is impossible, the 
training in the manipulative skills 
should be conducted on the job, in a 
plant, or industry, and the related sub- 
ject matter in a classroom in the plant 
or school under supervision of a coordi- 
nator whose duties shall be to see that 
the training and instruction are con- 
ducted to meet the trade needs of the 
pupil being trained. Thus we have a 
direct interlocking of industry, business, 
and the school. 

It has been asserted that a good vo- 
cational school should, in general, accept 
only high school graduates and should 
give a diploma which has standing. Is 
high school graduation indicative of 
one’s fitness to enter a vocational school; 
that one is better fitted to enter a voca- 
tional school than one who has com- 
pleted the tenth grade? Has the study 
of literature, French, history, etc., as 
given in the eleventh and twelfth grade, 
better prepared one to enter a trade 
school? Why should an overgrown boy, 
eighteen or twenty years of age, who 
had to drop out of school early in life, 
say for example in the eighth grade, be 
deprived of the opportunity to attend a 
vocational school in the evenings after 
work, or two hours during the day 
should his employer excuse him from 
work? Why should a boy who drops 
out of high school because he is not 
interested in the stereotyped college 
preparatory course be excluded from the 
vocational school? He sees no need of 
such a course in order to become a ma- 
chinist or an auto mechanic. 

Graduation from high school or col- 
lege cannot be used as a means of 
selection for vocational fitness, or sub- 
stituted for job tryout. Also, general 

(Turn to page 435) 
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Honor Student Principal 
in “We Build” Drama 


@ They fixed him up physically 
and equipped him so that he 
could appear dramatically to 
receive an award for scholar- 
ship. A story of what hap- 
ened when an Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee took 
its job seriously. 


WELVE years ago the Under- 
‘T Psiiteze Child Committee of the 

Phoenix Kiwanis club, of which 
J. O. Sexson was chairman, canvassed 
the city schools to contact crippled 
children in the hope that many of them 
might be cured of their deformity by 
an operation. 

At a little schoolhouse near Five 
Points, committee members stopped to 
talk with the principal. 

“Yes, we have a little crippled boy 
here,” she said. “His name is Edward 
Foster.” 

Headed by Mr. Sexson, the commit- 
tee entered the school to tell Edward 
of their mission. Edward, whom the 
principal proudly called her “star pu- 
pil,”” came shuffling along on the sides 
of his feet to greet the visitors. He 
was told of the Kiwanis plan to aid 
crippled children and that if he would 
consent to an operation, he probably 
could be cured. 

A member of the committee placed 
Edward on a table and he made a 
speech. 

“T want you men to fix me so I can 


run and play like other boys,” said 
Edward. 
Edward’s wish was granted. An 


operation was performed and members 
of the committee called on him from 
time to time until he was able “to run 
and play like other boys.” 

But the Kiwanians were to hear from 
Edward again, not in the role of little 
crippled boy needing assistance, but 
as a sturdy youth, an honor student, 
the pride of his teachers and class- 
mates. He was one of two Phoenix 
Union High School students who ap- 
peared before the Kiwanis club at a 
luncheon to receive an award (a gold 
watch) given to the boy who had made 
the greatest progress during four years 
of secondary schooling. 

Kiwanians did not know him—even 


By CHARLES B. STAMBAUGH 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona 


Mr. Sexson. When he received his 
award, Edward said joyfully: 

“T have two things to thank you 
men for. Twelve years ago I sat 
before you and told you I wanted 
you to fix me so I could run and 
play like other boys. You did, and 
I am deeply grateful. I also want 
to thank you for the award.” 

But Edward did not shuffle out of 
the Hotel Adams dining room on the 
sides of his feet. He walked like any 
other youth, for his feet and limbs 
had been made normal. 

This is the most “human interest” 
episode that has come into the life of 
the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix. If this 
boy had not been found and the work 
done on him by one of the club’s mem- 
bers, Dr. A. M. Tuthill, then club presi- 
dent, the great physical handicap plus 
the accompanying inferiority complex 
would have been such that he would 
never have gotten to where he now is. 
The club was proud too that the young 
man was willing to talk about what 
the club had done for him. At any 
rate it was a dramatic appearance and 
the men who left the building after 
the luncheon felt mighty proud. 

Two awards were given, the other 
to a girl, Constance Xalis. She too 
overcame great obstacles. She is one 
of several children, motherless and of 
Greek parentage. She received a gold 
watch. 

The awards, by the way, were of- 
fered to the boy and girl students of 
the school who had made the greatest 
progress during the year. They were 


the thirty-first and thirty-second stu- 























dents of the school to receive the an- 
nual awards, this being the sixteenth 
year the club has given them. 
Constance is president of the French 
Club, president of the Girls’ League, 
was elected as attendant to the queen 
in the Masque of the Yellow Moon for 
three successive years, and is a mem- 


ber of the board of control. She also 
had a prominent part in the radio 


programs of the Girls League and the 
board of control, and is a member of 
the Personality Club, the Academic 
Committee, and the Leaders Club. 

Edward is a member of the National 
Honor Society, and has been a member 
of the Parnassus Club for more than 
six semesters. He also was an honor 
student three semesters out of a pos- 
sible four. He is an assistant in the 
office of the dean of boys, a home 
room officer, a member of the Masque 
and Bauble Club, the Mathematics 
Club and the Science Club, and was a 
participant in the Mor Folies and the 
Masque of the Yellow Moon. He also 
was in the cast of the junior play, the 
senior play and several one-act plays, 
and assisted in science department 
broadcasts and the senior play broad- 
cast. 

The two students were presented 
to the club by E. W. Montgomery, 
superintendent of the high school. He 
gave the record of each. Koth, he said, 
stood high in scholastic achievements, 
an deach had an excellent record in 
citizenship and attendance. 

J. Morris Richards was chairman of 
the meeting. J. O. Sexson introduced 
the members with guests. 
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MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


ORE than 250 Kiwanians and ladies 

participated in the charter night 
presentation meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Clinton, Missouri, on May 9. 
After singing, led by Secretary D. R. 
Alexander, Kansas City, Missouri, the 
invocation was given by the Rev. E. D. 
Baker of the Clinton club. During 
dinner there were several numbers by 
a girls’ quartet from the Smith Cotton 
High School, Sedalia. After the intro- 
duction of Toastmaster W. S. Mac- 
Aaron, former lieutenant governor of 
Division VIII, by Ray Johnston of 
Boonville, the program got under way 
with addresses of welcome by Secretary 
Charles E. Hassett of Clinton; Wes 
Atkins, president of the Clinton Rotary 
Club; and Hank Hansford, president 
of the Clinton Lions Club. Lieutenant 
Governor E. W. Tucker, Boonville, re- 
sponded to these addresses of welcome. 


District Governor Harold G. Ingham, 
Lawrence, Kansas, made the charter 
presentation and acceptance was made 
by President Harry C. McDowell. Past 
President William E. Stone, Boonville, 
presented a gavel and gong; President 
Lee Montgomery, a set of United 
States and Canadian flags, as gifts 
from the two sponsoring clubs, Boon- 
ville and Sedalia; and President Don 
H. Ellis presented three road signs on 
behalf of the clubs in Division II. 


Thornton Jennings, vice president of 
the Clinton club, accepted the various 
gifts. 

A high spot of the meeting was the 
inspiring address by Dean Paul Lawson 
of the University of Kansas, who is past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

In addition to Clinton Kiwanians 
and their ladies and guests, the charter 
night party was made up of sizeable 
delegations from Boonville, Chillicothe, 
Columbia, Harrisonville, Inter-City 
District, Kansas City, Missouri, Law- 
rence, Leavenworth, North Kansas 
City, Pleasant Hill, Sedalia, Spring- 
field and Topeka. 

District Secretary Ferdinand Voi- 
land, Jr., read the telegrams and letters 
of greeting which had been received 
by the new club from International 
President H. G. Hatfield, International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, Interna- 
tional Trustee Frederick M. Barnes; 
Lieutenant Governors Alex Wilson and 
Wayne Jewell; and from the following 
clubs: Atchison, Garden City, Hoising- 
ton, Iola, Jefferson City, Kansas City, 
Kansas, Moberly, Mountain Grove, 
Oregon, North St. Louis, Paragould, 
University City and Wichita. The Clin- 
ton Lions club also sent a letter of 
congratulation. 

The Clinton Charter Night Commit- 
tee consisted of Thornton Jennings, 
chairman, Russell Mann, Charles S. 
Stratoon, Roy J. DeTurpin and E. W. 
Dailey. 
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The officers and directors of the Clin- 
ton club are as follows: President— 
Harry C. McDowell; Vice President— 
Thornton Jennings; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Charles E. Hassett; Directors— 
George S. Walker, Russell A. Mann, 
Earl N. Hutcherson, E. D. Baker, Roy 
J. DeTurpin, J. W. Miller and Richard 
A. Lipsis. 

“One of the finest charter night 
parties I ever attended,” was the unani- 
mous comment of those in attendance 
at the charter night meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Hannibal, Missouri, 
on May 11. 

William H. Bryan, St. Louis, former 
lieutenant governor and chairman for 
Missouri of the District Committee on 
Club Extension, was toastmaster. The 
invocation was pronounced by the Rev. 
D. H. Midtents of the Hannibal club. 

The tables were set in the two large 
connecting dining rooms for more than 
300, two large baskets of flowers pre- 
sented by the Hannibal Rotary and 
Lions Clubs adding much to the at- 
tractiveness of the head table. An in- 
strumental trio provided music during 
the serving. 

Following a peppy song-fest led by 
Graham Sillers of the West End, St. 
Louis, club, Kiwanian Bryan read the 
telegram of congratulation received 
from International President Hatfield 
and acknowledged some 25 or more 
letters and telegrams received from 
clubs throughout the district, as well as 
from most of the lieutenant governors. 





Thirteen neighboring clubs in Divisions Il, III, V and VIII are represented in this charter night 


oup at Clinton, Missouri, to welcome the new Clinton 


r 
club into the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District. District Governor Harold G. Ingham presented the charter. 
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He then introduced the representatives 
of the other civic and service clubs of 
Hannibal and the presidents and dele- 
gations from the 18 or 19 visiting 
clubs. 

One of the most brilliant contribu- 
tions to the entire program was the 
cordial address of Morris Anderson, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
who welcomed Kiwanis to Hannibal. 
International Trustee Charles B. Hol- 
man, West End, St. Louis, was at his 





best in responding on behalf of the 
district. 

The official charter from Kiwanis 
International was presented by District 
Governor Ingham, President J. M. Dil- 
linger accepting the charter. The pres- 
entation of the gifts to the new club 
was handled effectively by Lieutenant 
Governor W. Donald Dubail, West 
End, St. Louis. A large United States 
flag, complete with standard, pole and 
all the trimmings, was presented by the 
St. Louis club. A Canadian flag to 
match, the large club banner, the gong 
and gavel and two Kiwanis road signs 
were presented as the joint gift of all 
the clubs of Division I. These various 
gifts were accepted on behalf of the 
club by its secretary-treasurer, Fred 
W. Simmons, 

As a special musical treat the Han- 
nibal club presented Mrs. J. E. Dixon, 
soloist. As a clever prelude to the 
principal address of the evening, the 
entire group stood and sang the “Build- 
ers’ song. And the toastmaster im- 
mediately introduced International Sec- 
retary Parker, who used as the theme 
for his address the opening words of 
the song, “A jolly good bunch of build- 



















ers.” From this theme Secretary 
Parker presented the philosophy, pro- 
gram and function of Kiwanis. 

Among the clubs represented at the 
meeting were: Quincy (Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District); Columbia and Moberly 
of Division VIII; Palmyra, the spon- 
soring club; Kahoka, Canton and 
Montgomery City among the outlying 
clubs of Division I; and 11 or 12 of 
the clubs in the metropolitan St. Louis 
area, even including Webster Groves, 
which had just been completed six 
days previously. A total delegation of 
138 from the St. Louis clubs made the 
trip by special train and were met, on 
arrival in Hannibal, by a welcoming 
committee of the host club and the 
high school band in full uniform. Leav- 
ing the station the band led the pro- 
cession up the main business street 
and on past some of the most interest- 
ing historic spots in that famous com- 
munity. 

The Hannibal Committee on Ar- 
rangements consisted of R. L. Wash- 
burn, general chairman; J. H. Heether, 
publicity; George Ashburn, house; G. 
M. Geyer, program; and C. B. Green, 
attendance. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Meade, Kansas, gather around the crate containing the pig which 
that club gave to the clubs in Division X of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District as an attendance 
rize. The pig has been sent to the club with the lowest percentage of attendance during each month. 
‘he pig was named Ramsey in honor of Lieutenant Governor Alexander Ramsey Wilson, a member 
of the Meade club. In a number of his visits to clubs in the division Lieutenant Governor Wilson 


chose as the topic of his talk, ‘‘Pig. 
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The speakers’ table at the charter night meeting 
of the Kiwanis Club of Hannibal, Missouri, in- 
cluded: From left to right, President Wade 
Gibson, Palmyra, the sponsoring club; Mrs. Gib- 
son; Morris Anderson, president of the Hanni- 
bal Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. Charles B. 
Holman; International Trustee Charles B. Hol 
man; Mrs. Fred. C. W. Parker; International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker; Toastmaster Wil- 
liam H. Bryan, former lieutenant governor; 
District Governor Harold G. Ingham; Presi- 
dent J. M. Dillinger, Hannibal; Lieutenant 
Governor W. Donald Dubail and Mrs. Dubail. 
At left: A _ total delegation of 138 from the 
St. Louis, Missouri, clubs made the trip by 
special train and were met, on arrival in 
Hannibal, by a welcoming committee of the 
host club and the high school band in full 
uniform. 


The officers and directors of the Han- 
nibal club are: President—J. M. Dil- 
linger; Vice President—Raymond L. 
Washburn; Secretary-Treasurer—Fred 
W. Simmons; Directors—Jack H. Big- 
gers, O. L. Detwiler, G. M. Geyer, John 
E. Grace, C. B. Green, James H. 
Heether and J. Q. Morris. 


MICHIGAN 
HE Michigan District will function as 
host to the Ohio District at Dearborn 
on Thursday, July 20. Edward R. 
xyoldman of Port Huron, chairman of 
the District Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations, is in charge of arrange- 
ments. The program will include golf 
and baseball in the afternoon, a tour 
through Greenfield Village and an eve- 
ning dinner at the Dearborn Inn. The 
Ohio District will furnish an outstand- 
ing speaker for the evening event. The 
joint meeting will be for men only. 
Michigan Kiwanians and their ladies 
are looking forward eagerly to ‘“‘Charle- 
voix the Beautiful’ where the 1939 
Michigan District Convention will be 
held August 31 and September 1 and 
2. <A splendid program, indoors and 
outdoors, will await the delegates and 
guests. A barbecue, corn roast and 
an old-fashioned dance at Past District 
Governor Lewis Reimann’s Camp 
Charlevoix will be an attractive feature 
on the opening day of the convention. 
Representatives from the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Bangor, Paw Paw, St. Joseph, 
Benton Harbor and Kalamazoo joined 
with South Haven Kiwanians in an 
inter-club meeting at which Interna- 


tional Secretary Fred. C. W. Par- 
ker was guest of honor. Approxi- 


mately 150 Kiwanians and ladies were 
seated at the 6:30 o’clock dinner which 
was followed by a good program, under 
the direction of William Moore, and 
dancing. Several numbers were pre- 
sented by the high school string trio. 

Secretary Parker was introduced by 
Past District Governor Stanley John- 
ston of the host club. 
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Thirty-one members of the Kiwanis Club of North Baltimore, Maryland, chartered a bus and made 
the trip to Washington, D. C., for a splendid meeting with the Kiwanis Club of Washington at 
the Mayflower Hotel. 











Courtesy of John R. Byers 


Taking part in the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Taneytown, Maryland, were: 
Reading from left to right—Lieutenant Governor H. B. King, Dover, Delaware; District Secretary- 


Treasurer Frank 


B. Walters, Roanoke, Virginia; President George E. Dodrer, Taneytown; District 


Governor Miles S. Reifsnyder, Westminster, a hr President T. K. Harrison, Westminster, 
Maryland. 


CAPITAL 


PRIL 27 was a memorable day in 
the annals of the Kiwanis Club of 
North Baltimore. On that day 31 of its 
members journeyed to Washington by 
chartered bus and joined the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington, D. C., in its week- 
ly meeting at the Mayflower Hotel. 
They were most graciously received by 
President Edward S. Pardoe. The oc- 
casion was the presentation of the “in- 





ter-club log” to the Washington club. 

President Bradley T. McCoy of North 
Baltimore in a fitting address in which 
he praised the originator of the log 
idea, the late Edwin Hill of Washing- 
ton, presented the teakwood log, with 
the thought that its journeys would 
shortly be over and in the possession of 
its final owner. After the North Balti- 
more club sang its club song in a spir- 
ited manner, Leon G. Torrou, Special 
Assistant, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
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tion, was introduced and spoke inter- 
estingly of the activities of the G-men. 
After luncheon the members of the 
North Baltimore club motored to the 
ball park, where they witnessed the 
Senators defeat the Athletics. The 
game over, they then traveled over the 
roads of southern Maryland to the 
Beaver Dam Country Club, the meeting 
place of the Kiwanis Club of Prince 
George’s County, Maryland. 

With a fine attendance, the meeting 
was conducted in good style with plenty 
of singing, special music and entertain- 
ment and just enough speaking. Presi- 
dent Harold F. Cotterman of the Prince 
George’s County club was an excellent 
host and appropriate replies were made 
by President Bradley T. McCoy and 
Vice President J. Albert Taylor of the 
North Baltimore club. 

In these two inter-club visits Edward 
F. Stafford, chairman of the North Bal- 
timore club’s Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations, had charge of arrangements. 

About 200 persons attended the char- 
ter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
Club of Taneytown, Maryland, held on 
May 24. Several Kiwanis clubs were 
represented, including Dover, Delaware, 
Towson, Baltimore, North Baltimore, 
Pikesville, Reisterstown, Westminster 
(the sponsoring club), Washington, 
Hanover and Frederick. The entire 
program was under the direction of the 
Westminster club. The toastmaster for 
the evening was Lieutenant Governor 
Harry B. King. 

An address of welcome was made by 
Mayor Norville Shoemaker with the re- 
sponse by President T. K. Harrison of 
the sponsoring club. The guests of 
honor, including District Secretary- 
Treasurer Frank B. Walters of Roan- 
oke, were introduced. 

Vice President Paul C. Bonsack, on 
behalf of the Westminster club, pre- 
sented a bell and gavel, which gift was 
accepted by Vice President Elwood 
Baumgardner. Past President Parsons 
Newman of the Frederick club pre- 
sented an American flag, which was ac- 
cepted by Robert Smith, chairman of 
the Taneytown club’s Charter Night 
Committee. Past President Michael 
Smith of Reisterstown presented a Ki- 












The Kiwanis Club of Clifton Forge, Virginia, recently presented the Good Neighbor Plaque to the Kiwanis Club of Staunton, Virginia, in a most 
delightful program and ae wi It was unusually appropriate for Clifton Forge to do so because it was the sponsor of the Staunton club. The pres- 
a 


entation was made by E. A. 


Plaque to john R. Payne, III, the son of the late 
Past President S. Y. Clark, Clifton Forge; President 


ohn 


con’’ Snead, the first — of the Clifton Forge club. ‘‘Deacon’’ Snead is shown ae the Good Neighbor 
. Payne, II, for many years a leader in the Clifton Forge club. 


Left to right: Immediate 


4. R. Larrick, Clifton Forge; President Wesley C. March, Staunton; Past President Snead; Kiwan- 


ian Payne, Staunton; Chairman Ralph J. Steele, Staunton, chairman of the club’s Committee on Inter-Club Relations; and Sam Ellington, Waynesboro, 
chairman of the District Committee on Inter-Club Relations. 
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wanis banner and T, H. Legg accepted 
it. The Canadian flag was presented 
by Osborn B. Beall of the Pikesville 
club with acceptance by Secretary- 
Treasurer Irvin N. Morris and the 
Francis Scott Key Gavel was presented 
by Lloyd Bowker of the Westminster 
club and accepted by Raymond K. 
Wright. 

District Governor Miles S. Reifsnyder 
of Westminster made the charter pres- 
entation and this was acknowledged by 
President George E. Dodrer. 

Entertainment included numbers by 
the Westminster Kiwanis Glee Club and 
by the Taneytown Men’s Quartet. 


Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Westminster club: Presi- 
dent—George E. Dodrer; Vice President 
—Elwood Baumgardner; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Irvin N. Morris; Directors 
—C. M. Benner, Raymond K. Wright, 
Robert Smith, Charles E. Ritter, Wilbur 
P. Wantz, G. Raymond Sauble and Guy 
P. Bready. 


OHIO 


HE Kiwanis Club of Glouster was 

host at an inter-club meeting at 
which there were representatives from 
the visiting Kiwanis Clubs of Zanes- 
ville, Athens, Logan and Marietta. The 
invocation was given by the Rev. F. G. 
Boroff and there was group singing led 
by C. F. Wallace of the host club. 
Mayor C. F. Wallace gave the address 
of welcome. Following the introduction 
of District Governor Floyd A. Pfaff 
of Marietta and present and former 
lieutenant governors by G. W. Rose, a 
former lieutenant governor, there was 
a splendid address on “Vocational 
Guidance” by G. Byerla Newton, North- 
ern Columbus, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance. The officers of the visiting clubs 
were then introduced by Alfred Craft 
of Glouster. 

Glouster boasted a 100 per cent at- 
tendance at this meeting. 


NEW YORK 


HE Kiwanis Club of Castleton-on- 

Hudson observed its charter night at 
a fine meeting at which there were 
present many district officers. Past 
District Governor Wellington S. Jones 
presided. The invocation was given by 
the Rev. Arthur G. Posselt. Following 
the dinner an address of welcome was 
given by President George S. Schermer- 
horn of the new club, followed by a 
welcome to Castleton by Mayor Fred 
Miller. The charter was presented by 
District Governor Henry B. Hanley of 
Rochester following an appropriate ad- 
dress. ‘ 

Other presentations included the gong 
and gavel presented by the sponsoring 
club, Canajoharie; the club banner, a 
gift of Division VI, presented by Walter 
Clark of Rensselaer, former lieutenant 
governor; and an American flag, the 
gift of the district, presented by Dis- 
trict Secretary Timothy W. Tinsley of 
Brooklyn. The closing address was 
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Participating in the charter presentation ceremony at Castleton-on-Hudson, New York, were: Stand- 

ing from left to right, President George S. Schermerhorn; District Secretary Timothy W. Tinsley; 

Mayor Fred Miller; Past District Governor —— S. Jones; and District Governor Henry 
anley. 


made by George Wriston of Albany, 
former lieutenant governor. 

The officers and directors of the Cas- 
tleton club are: President, George S. 
Schermerhorn; Vice President, Conrad 
D. Van DeWal; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles V. Baehr; Directors, James G. 
Walradt, Merle E. Culver, Ray C. Kil- 
mer, Joseph L. Ottenheimer, Gerrit 
Roozeboom, Jr., Ralph S. Lansing and 
Van Allen Best. 

The Castleton-on-Hudson Charter 
Night Committee was made up of James 
Walradt, chairman; Merle Culver, 
House; Oscar Sancomb, Publicity; Ro- 
bert Shillinglaw, Attendance; and Jo- 
seph Ottenheimer, Program. 

Members of the Charter Night Com- 
mittee on the Canajoharie club were: 
Allan Chamberlain, chairman, Robert 
Burns and John Smith. 

The charter night meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Rye was the occasion 
of a fine inter-club get-together with 
the charter being presented by District 
Governor Hanley. After the invocation 
by the Rev. Thomas F. Farrell there 
was an address of welcome by Julian B. 
Beaty, official representative of the 
mayor of Rye, with response by First 
Vice President Bernard A. Lazard. 

White Plains, the sponsoring club, 
through President Glenn L. Werly, pre- 
sented a gong and gavel to the new 
club, this gift being accepted by Second 
Vice President Arthur L. Wicks. Past 
District Governor George H. McKee 
presented a banner which was accepted 
by Secretary Herbert P. Wysard. On 
behalf of the district, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Timothy W. Tinsley presented an 
American flag, the gift being acknowl- 
edged by Director John Gregory. John 
E. Gundy, formerly of Toronto, Canada, 
made the presentation of a Canadian 
flag, accepted by Director Umberto 
D’ Alessandro. 

International Trustee Franklin C. 
Haven brought greetings from Kiwanis 


International. The toastmaster for the 
evening was Lieutenant Governor Wil- 
liam H. Evans. 

The Rye Charter Night Committee 
was made up of Kiwanians Bernard A. 
Lazard, chairman, Willard Degnon, 
Willard E. Fee, John J. Imhof and 
Ralph W. Merrill. The White Plains 
Sponsoring Committee was composed 
of Frank E. Potts, chairman, William 
G. Ross, Clark Weldon, Theodore F. 
Willrath and L. Paul Miller. 

The officers and directors of the Rye 
club are: President, Harold E. Hollis- 
ter; First Vice President, Bernard A. 
Lazard; Second Vice President, Arthur 
L. Wicks; Secretary, Herbert P. Wy- 
sard; Treasurer, Jack Moxhay; Direc- 
tors, John J. Imhof, Warren Babcock, 
Willard A. Degnon, John D. Gregory, 
Clinton L. Stafford, Otto K. Redgate 
and Umberto D’Alessandro. 


NEW ENGLAND 


EW England Kiwanians should know 

each other better as a result of the 
latest endeavor of the District Commit- 
tee on Inter-Club Relations of which 
William R. Gleason of Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, and Ambrose J. Kinion 
of North Attleboro, Massachusetts, are 
co-chairman. As a means of promot- 
ing more visiting among the clubs a 
Chain of Friendship is to be welded. 
Each is given a beautiful link which, 
when joined with all the other links 
in the district, together with the spe- 
cial links of the lieutenant governors 
and the district governor, will make a 
chain several feet in length. 

A definite schedule has been laid out 
whereby a date is assigned each club 
to visit another club, taking its own 
link and those received from the club 
which visited it. The first linking took 
place on May 8 at an inter-club meet- 
ing of Division III, held in Sudbury, at 
which time District Governor Roy F. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Ocean Beach, California, was host to the clubs in Division XI. 
and entertainment presented were outstanding. 


Cooke presented Maynard-Acton with 
its link and that club joined its with 
Sudbury’s. If the schedule is adhered 
to, the chain will be complete by the 
time of the district convention, when 
the lieutenant governors will join the 
divisional chains into one representing 
the entire district. 

During May there was much activity 
in the district in the form of inter-club 
meetings. Division III was credited 
with two, the first one being held on 
May 8 when the Sudbury club was host. 
It originally started out as a meeting 
of divisional inter-club chairmen but 
when the final count was taken 116 
Kiwanians had gathered, including Dis- 
trict Governor Cooke. On May 25 the 
Westboro club celebrated its tenth an- 
niversary which also took the form of 
an inter-club meeting. 

Division I had a splendid get-to- 
gether at Norwalk, Connecticut, on 
May 18 when Ernest F. MacGregor, 
former International trustee, and Dis- 
trict Governor Cooke shared the honors. 
The Bangor, Maine, club was host to 
a divisional inter-club meeting for Di- 
vision IX on May 4 with the district 
governor in attendance. 





The program 


Special emphasis is being placed by 
the District Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work, of which Fred C. Mitchell 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, is chairman, 
on the support of the public schools, 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


HE thirteenth anniversary party of 

the Kiwanis Club of Benicia was an 
outstanding social success. 

Visiting Kiwanians at the speakers’ 
table included District Governor Harry 
A. Lane and Mrs. Lane of San Gabriel; 
Past District Governor Abe P. Leach 
and Mrs. Leach of Oakland; Immediate 
Past District Governor Fred Ewing and 
Mrs. Ewing of North Oakland; District 
Secretary-Treasurer Fred S. Kiste- 
mann, Mrs. Kistemann and daughter 
Janet of Oakland; Lieutenant Governor 
Earle E. Crawford and Mrs. Crawford 
of Napa; and Lieutenant Governor 
Henry H. Buell and Mrs. Buell of San 
Jose. 

Governor Lane spoke briefly, as did 
Secretary Kistemann. There were sev- 


eral vocal numbers and a trumpet solo 
and Roy Williams of North Oakland, 
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as song leader, had everyone singing 
heartily. 

Twenty-one clubs were represented 
at the gathering, including Arcata, 
Buena Park, Eastlake-Oakland; Glen- 
dale, Healdsburg, Martinez, Napa, 
North Oakland, Oakland, Pittsburg, 
Richmond, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
San Gabriel, San Jose, Santa Rosa, 
Sonoma, Stockton, Vallejo, Yuba City 
and Benicia. 

At the conclusion of the dinner pro- 
gram the guests assembled in the upper 
hall for dancing until two o’clock. 

More than 200 Kiwanians and ladies 
met together in a fine meeting of clubs 
in Division XI at Ocean Beach. 

The banquet room was artistically 
decorated in Hawaiian style, with the 
stage a true setting of a moonlight 
night in the tropical isle. In this set- 
ting a Hawaiian trio furnished soft 
music and there were dance numbers 
suggestive of the trees, the birds and 
the lapping waters. 

The principal address of the evening 
was given by District Governor Lane, 
who was introduced by Past District 
Governor Charles E. Rinehart. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Gordon Howell was 
the presiding officer and community 
singing was led by Floyd M. Reeves of 
the Brawley club. The call to order 
was by President Milton Lancaster and 
the invocation by the Rev. James H. 
Hughes, both of the Ocean Beach club. 


CAROLINAS 


ORE than 300 Kiwanians and 
guests representing ten clubs in 
Division III met together in a splendid 
inter-club meeting, held at Sedgefield 
Inn. Members and their wives from 
Greensboro, High Point, Salisbury, Lex- 
ington, Elkin, North Wilkesboro, Mt. 
Airy, Winston-Salem, Asheboro and 
Reidsville, North Carolina, climaxed the 
day’s activities of recreation at Sedge- 
field with their annual fellowship ban- 
quet at which Greensboro and High 
Point were joint hosts. Afternoon pro- 
grams featured golfing, riding and other 
recreation. 
Presiding at the beginning of the 
banquet session was President Mose 








On its fifth anniversary the Kiwanis Club of Artesia, California, was host to the members and ladies of the Kiwanis Club of Norwalk, California, 


sors of the club when it was built. 


Included in 


the picture are 


J. H. Neimes, first president of the Artesia club; Don Donovan, present 


resident 


the Norwalk club; H. L. Jason, president of the Norwalk club at the time of sponsoring; P. F. Haskell, present president of the Artesia club; and 
Secretary E. A. Sutton of the Artesia club. 
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Kiser of Greensboro, who later turned 
the gavel over to Lieutenant Governor 
Andrew H. Casey of North Wilkesboro. 
The Rev. J. Clay Madison of High Point 
pronounced the invocation, following 
which the president of High Point, G. 
E. Klanderman, made a welcoming talk. 

Lieutenant Governor Casey presented 
Past District Governor Thomas W. 
Crews of Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
who spoke briefly on progress of clubs 
in his division. International Treasurer 
Samuel F. Clabaugh of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, was an honor guest at the meet- 
ing and talked briefly. Past District 
Governor Ralph Barker, Durham, North 
Carolina, chairman of the District On- 
to-Boston Committee, told of plans for 
the convention. 

Walter Vassar, head of the voice de- 
partment of Greensboro College, pre- 
sented two solos, being accompanied at 
the piano by Miss Ellen Singleton of 
Greensboro College. 

Prizes for the golf tournament, ar- 
ranged by L. E. Fesmire of Greensboro, 
were presented by Charles R. Barber, 
these going to J. V. Berry of Greens- 
boro, J. E. Haynes of Salisbury, and 
W. P. Landreth and H. P. Borthwick of 
Winston-Salem. Mrs. Harold A. Schiff- 
man won women’s honors. Attendance 
honors went to Winston-Salem with 
North Wilkesboro second, based on per- 
centage. 


GEORGIA 


TTENDED by almost 200 members, 
their wives and notable visitors 
from every section of the State, the 
charter night meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Rockmart on May 5 was a 
great success. That the Rockmart club 
has truly caught the spirit of Kiwanis 
is perhaps best evidenced by the fact 
that the banquet was attended by a 
full representation of the newly-built 
club’s 31 charter members. 

After a delicious dinner served by 
members of the Rockmart High School 
economics class, the program was 
opened with an invocation by the Rev. 
Carl J. Giers, vice president of the 
Rockmart Rotary Club. Lieutenant 
Governor Charles Allen of Blue Ridge 
served as toastmaster. Col. Cecil 
Franklin gave the address of welcome 
and the response was made by Presi- 
dent P. W. Hunt of the sponsoring club 
of Cedartown. 

Entertainment during the evening 
was presented by Walter Kastner, 
violinist, with Thomas Thompson as 
accompanist, Miss Nell Brown, vocalist, 
accompanied by Miss Mary McDaniel, 
and a hillbilly band composed of about 
a dozen members of the Atlanta club. 

Fred H. Brewster, former lieutenant 
governor and a member of the Cedar- 
town club, presented Rockmart with 
a beautiful gong and gavel which were 
appropriately accepted by Vice Presi- 
dent Cecil R. Butler. Short talks were 
made by District Secretary Guyton B. 
Abney and Forest Traylor, chairman of 
the District Committee on Music. 

The charter presentation by District 
Governor Hamilton Holt of Macon was, 
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Prominent figures who participated in the charter night program of the Kiwanis Club of Rockmart, 


Georgia. District Governor 
Jones as Fred H. 


amilton Holt is shown presenting the charter to President William S. 
Brewster of Cedartown, former lieutenant governor (extreme left), Lieutenant 


Governor Charles Allen of Blue Ridge, District oe Guyton G. Abney of Macon and President 


P. W. Hunt of the Cedartown club look on. 


of course, the high point of the eve- 
ning. President William S. Jones ac- 
cepted the charter. 

Visiting clubs represented at the 
meeting were: Cedartown, Rome, At- 
lanta, Marietta, Buford, Lawrence- 
ville, Blue Ridge and Macon and in 
addition to those already named these 
distinguished personages were present: 
Past District Governors Dean Owens, 
Rome, and Joseph S. Shaw, Atlanta, 
and Faber A. Bollinger, Atlanta, form- 
er International trustee and chairman 
of the District Committee on Publicity. 
The officers of the Rockmart Rotary 
Club, which had only recently been or- 
ganized, were also guests on this oc- 
casion. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Rockmart club: President— 
William S. Jones; Vice President— 
Cecil Butler; Secretary — Jackson 
Head; Treasurer—Wilfred H. Thorn- 
ton; Directors—Harold McKew, John 
Murphy, Clyde A. Baldwin, Daniel B. 
Simon, Jr., L. Cliff Hulsey and Dewey 
Burnette. 

The District Committee on Publicity, 
under the direction of Chairman Bol- 
linger, planned a series of four radio 
broadcasts to be presented during the 
year over the 50,000 watt station of 
the Atlanta Journal, WSB (740 Ke). 
Other members of the committee are: 
R. H. Rich, George M. Sparks, Howard 
Haire and Mike Benton, all members 
of the Atlanta club. 

Each program will present some 
phase of Kiwanis activity and the prin- 
cipal message will be brought by out- 
standing Kiwanis leaders in the Georgia 
District, while the musical features 
will be in charge of the chairman of 
the District Committee on Music, 
Forest Traylor. 

The first program was April 25 with 
Past International President Henry C. 





edartown was the sponsoring club. 


Heinz as principal speaker. Special 
music was furnished by the Atlanta 
club’s Hillbilly Band and Kiwanian 
Benton acted as master of ceremonies. 
Perry Bechtel and his 15 Georgia Am- 
bassadors, the staff orchestra of WSB, 
also contributed to the musical part 
of the program. 

The next broadcast on June 6 
featured an address by Past Interna- 
tional President Carl E. Endicott, who 
chose as his subject, “Kiwanis in the 
Field of Agriculture.” Guest soloist 
on this occasion was Mrs. Hamilton 
Holt of Macon, wife of the district gov- 
ernor, and a glee club singing favorite 
Kiwanis melodies supplemented by the 
music of the Georgia Ambassadors. 
This program was dedicated to the In- 
ternational Convention at Boston. 

The broadcast on October 10 will 
feature International Trustee Mark A. 
Smith of Thomaston as _ principal 
speaker and this program will em- 
phasize the Georgia District Conven- 
tion at Brunswick. 

The final program of the series comes 
December 12 with District Governor 
Holt as chief speaker, at which time he 
will review the accomplishments of Ki- 
wanis in the Georgia District during 
1939. 

Plans are now under way by the 
District Committee on Music for the 
Kiwanis Hillbilly Band contest and the 
finalists will probably appear as guest 
artists on one of these programs. 

The Georgia District is deeply in- 
debted to Col. Lambdin Kay, general 
manager of the Atlanta Journal’s 
radio stations, WSB and WAGA, for 
making these broadcasts possible and 
undoubtedly through his generosity 
millions will learn of the aims, ideals 
and lofty purposes of Kiwanis and 
especially of the many activities of the 
clubs in the Georgia District. Georgia 
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Kiwanians are doing their part to bring 
the public “up” on Kiwanis. 

More than 150 Kiwanians and guests 
assembled in Buford on May 9 for the 
charter presentation party of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Buford. Delegations 
were present from Gainesville, Corne- 
lia, Rockmart, Blue Ridge, Thomaston, 
Winder, Marietta, Macon, Lawrence- 
ville and Atlanta. 

Lieutenant Governor Allen presided 
at the dinner. The welcome address 
was by Col. Emmett O. Dobbs, Jr., of 
the Buford club and the response was 
made by President Harold Campbell 
of Lawrenceville, the sponsoring club. 
International Trustee Mark A. Smith 
of Thomaston made a short talk on 
“The Value of Kiwanis.” 

A delightful program consisting of 
vocal and instrumental numbers and a 
humorous reading was furnished by 
the Blue Ridge club. Community sing- 
ing was in charge of Secretary-Treas- 
urer Walt C. Greer, song leader of the 
new club, with the club’s pianist, Mrs. 
J. B. Puckett, assisting. Members of 
the Hillbilly Band from the Atlanta 
club, with their unique instruments of 
many varieties, did their bit to inter- 
sperse the more serious parts of the 
program with fun and frolic. 

District Governor Holt in presenting 
the charter gave his listeners a fine 
inspirational talk on Kiwanis, pointing 
out the opportunities that the clubs 
have for doing under-privileged child 
work, building men and women of high 
ideals and fine character, thereby 
making a better community, state and 
nation in which to live. President Ford 
accepted the charter on behalf of the 
Buford club. 

Other prominent Kiwanians present 
at the meeting included: Lieutenant 
Governor Alonzo C. Wheeler, Past 
District Governor Shaw, _ Forest 
Traylor, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Music, and former Interna- 
tional Trustee Bollinger. 

The officers and directors of the 
Buford club are as follows: President 
—Wallace C. Ford; Vice President 
Garland R. Wallace; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Walt C. Greer; Directors—Earle 
Simpson, Frederick P. Dover, Chief P. 
Garner, Vernon W. Crawford, Jesse 
Lee Morgan, H. Sylvanus McDonald 
and Car! Perry. 








PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


The Kiwanis Club of Republic, 
Washington, received its charter from 
District Governor J. N. Emerson on 
May 22. Over 100 attended the char- 
ter banquet and enjoyed the enter- 
tainment, the group singing and the 
governor’s address. Gifts to the Re- 
public club were presented by Kiwani- 
ans of Okanogan, the sponsoring club, 
Omak, Yakima, Cle Elum, Ellensburg 
and Wenatchee. 

Lieutenant Governor Vincent B. 
White of Okanogan acted as toast- 
master. The acceptance of the char- 
ter and thanks for the gifts were voiced 
by President Louis J. O’Connell of the 
Republic club. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


WENTY-ONE members of the Ki- 

wanis Club of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, had an interesting meeting 
recently with the Kiwanis Club of 
Cripple Creek-Victor, Colorado. Harry 
D. MacDonald of Colorado Springs, 
former International trustee and past 
district governor, showed his moving 
pictures of his trip through the Panama 
Canal, 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


HE Kiwanis Clubs of Marshall and 

Longview were hosts of clubs of Di- 
vision I, Texas-Oklahoma District, at 
Caddo Lake State Park near Marshall. 
All but three clubs of the division were 
represented, the total attendance being 
208. 

Several of the guests arrived at the 
Lake on the day before and spent con- 
siderable time fishing. On the day of 
the meeting the guests began arriving 
at Johnson Brothers’ Ranch about three 
o’clock where the afternoon was spent 
in speed-boat riding and a tour of in- 
spection about the places of interest on 
the Lake, including the State Park and 
the delightful camps to be found on the 
Lake. 

At 7:30 a fish supper was served in 
the large dining room of the clubhouse 
at State Park and an excellent program 
was presented under the direction of the 
Longview club. Past International 
President O. Sam Cummings was the 
principal speaker and chose as his sub- 
ject, “Democracy in Kiwanis.” In the 
absence of the Rev. J. E. Montgomery 
of the Longview club, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Tom J. Wilbanks of Texarkana 
was toastmaster. An interesting and 
amusing program was presented. 

Immediately after the meeting Sam 
W. Davis of Dallas, chairman of the 
District Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions, met representatives of each of 
the clubs to discuss the caravan trips 
to be made in June. An orchestra was 
provided for dancing. 

Participating in the meeting besides 
the gentlemen already mentioned were 
District Governor G. Curtis Clark of 
Corpus Christi; Chairman J. M. Eng- 
land, Dallas, of the International Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations; and 
Raymond Rob- 
bins, Athens, 
and William 
Governor, Jack- 
sonville, former 
lieutenant gov- 
ernors. 

The following 
clubs were rep- 
resented at the 
meeting: 
Athens, Dallas, 
Henderson, 
Jackson- 
ville, Kilgore, 
Longview, Mar- 
shall, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Rusk, Sher- 
man, Texarkana, 
Tyler and Cor- 
pus Christi. 
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ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


THE Kiwanis Club of Washington, 

Illinois, was host recently to Kiwan- 
ians of Division VIII. Ninety-four 
were present, including delegations 
from Pekin, Havana, Eureka, Peoria, 
Chillicothe, Elmwood, Princeville and 
Galesburg. 

Due to limited seating facilities, the 
meeting was a “men only” affair, and 
the guests took advantage of. their lib- 
erty by letting down their suspenders 
with some lusty group singing and in- 
formal hilarity. Entertainment was 
provided in the form of vocal solos by 
Maurice Russell of the Washington 
High School faculty and piccolo solos 
by Sherwood Brunnenmeyer, Washing- 
ton winner of all-state honors. Dr. 
Frederick R. Hamilton, president of 
Bradley College, was the guest speaker 
and quite ably discussed the subject “Is 
Our Government Degenerating ?”’ 

Washington’s president and toast- 
master, L. C. Thunfors, introduced the 
following Kiwanians at the speakers’ 
table: Lieutenant Governor E. V. Young 
of Pekin; Harry C. Fulks, Peoria, chair- 
man of the District Committee on Ex- 
tension; Presidents Nathan T. Eliff of 
Pekin; Otto B. Woodruff of Chillicothe; 
President Romick E. Bickford of Elm- 
wood; Herbert Haslam of Havana; and 
Ancil H. Lightfoot of Eureka; Vice 
President Harold Williams of Prinoe- 
ville; and R. E. Cooper, chairman of the 
Washington’s club’s Program Commit- 
tee. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


URING the week of May 8 through 

May 13 District Governor Roy C. 
Nelson of Elizabethton, Tennessee, 
made a speaking tour among the clubs 
in Eastern Kentucky. On May 8 he had 
lunch in Middlesboro with President 
Lee F. Campbell and several other offi- 
cers and directors of the Middlesboro 
club. In the evening Governor Nelson 
spoke at an inter-club, ladies’ night 
meeting in Corbin, Kentucky, at which 
there were present ap; roximately 250 
guests. Lieutenant Governors James 
M. Feltner and Galen J. White were 
present at this meeting. 

On May 9 Governor Nelson and Mrs. 





The Kiwanis Club of Washington, Illinois, was recently host to Kiwanians 
rom Division VIII at a fine inter-club meeting. 
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At a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Huntsville, Alabama, each Kiwanian inyited as his guest 


a farmer of the community. After dinner W. M. Landers spoke on the subject, 


**Soil Conservation.’’ 


He supplemented his lecture with pictures taken in the county in connection with the soil conserya- 
tion program being carried on there. 




















Under the direction of the Committees on Agriculture and Public Affairs the Kiwanis Club of 
Palmyra, Missouri, sponsored a Clover and Prosperity dinner recently, at which time each business 
man of ah yo. had as his guest a farmer living in the vicinity. The principal speaker was Dr. W. R. 


Tascher of t 


e Department of Agriculture, University of Missouri. 


As one of the features of the 


dinner, Richard Tarleton, young Marion County farmer, was presented with an award for the 
winning of -first place in a state-wide Pasture Improvement Contest sponsored by the university. 


Nelson went to Lexington, Kentucky, 
to attend an inter-club meeting, the 
governor being the featured speaker. 
In the afternoon members of the Lex- 
ington club took their guests to the 
University of Kentucky to the Crippled 
Children’s Hospital, in which the Lex- 
ington club has a great interest, and to 
visit some of the famous horse farms 
in the vicinity. In the evening the Nel- 
sons were entertained informally at the 
Lexington Country Club. 

On May 10 the governor spoke at the 
luncheon meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
of Georgetown, Kentucky. President 
Louis Winges and District Publicity 
Chairman Wellington Patrick of the 
Lexington club accompanied Governor 
Nelson and his wife to Georgetown. In 
the evening the Nelsons went on to 
West Liberty, Kentucky, to attend the 
inter-club meeting there. Several clubs 
from Divisions I and II were repre- 
sented and Lieutenant Governors White 
and John W. Caudill were in attend- 
ance. 

The next inter-club meeting was held 
at Beattyville, Kentucky, on May 11 
and the governor was principal speaker. 
Five clubs were represented. 

On May 12 there was the anniversary 
meeting of the Hazard, Kentucky, club. 
The governor was privileged to cut the 


birthday cake which had one large can- 
dle. Lieutenant Governor White served 
as toastmaster at the banquet, which 
was followed by dancing. 

The Nelsons were entertained at 
luncheon on May 12 at Quicksand, Ken- 
tucky, along with Lieutenant Governor 
White and Mrs. White by the Jackson 
club. President Robert Jones of the 
Jackson club conducted a tour through 
the State Experiment Station. 
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Inter-Club Airplane Visit 


Some real history was made for Ki- 
wanis by the Kiwanis Club of North- 
west Detroit on June 7 when 54 of its 
members paid a fraternal visit to the 
Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Ontario, 42 
traveling by two American Airliners 
especially chartered for the occasion, 
the remaining 12 motoring. 

The idea of this novel visit—at first 
regarded as a “wild idea”—was origi- 
nated by President C. Wilford Wilson 
of the Northwest Detroit club, chairman 
of the International Committee on At- 
tendance. The Kiwanians circled over 
Niagara Falls on the way, arrived at 
Malton Airport at Toronto around 
noon, were received by the mayor and 
Board of Control of Toronto and were 
whisked quickly to the noon luncheon. 

Included at the head table were: 
President Wilson; District Governor 
Nelse S. Knudsen of Pontiac; Vice 
President Nick Salowick, Northwest 
Detroit; Treasurer Frank Kelly, North- 
west Detroit; Vice President George D. 
Jeffrey, Northwest Detroit; Albert C. 
Dunham, Royal Oak, former Lieutenant 
Governor; Lieutenant Governor Robert 
M. Kay, Highland Park; Immediate 
Past President George Peterson, North- 
east Detroit; Fred Remington, North- 
west Detroit; Immediate Past Presi- 
dent James Taylor, College Park, 
Detroit; Lieutenant Governor Gordon 
L. Wallace, West Toronto; Gordon S. 
Dodington, Toronto, former Interna- 
tional vice president and past district 
governor; President R. W. Chisholm, 
West Toronto; A. L. Emery of the 
American Air Lines; President W. 
Fred Davis, Strathmoor, Detroit; 
Charles Byford, Toronto, chairman, 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations; 
Walter Perains, American Consul in 
Toronto; President Harry P. Phillips, 
Riverdale, Toronto; and Marshall R. 
Reed, Northwest Detroit, chairman of 
the District Committee on Kiwanis 
Education, who was speaker of the day. 

Mayor Day of Toronto officially wel- 
comed the distinguished visitors. Dr. 
Reed gave an eloquent address on “The 
Spirit of Kiwanis.” President William 
R. Shaw of the Toronto club and Kiwa- 
nian Byford shared honors in presiding. 








Members of the Kiwanis Club of Northwest Detroit, about to take off on their airplane trip to 
oronto, Ontario 











International Goodwill Tour 











Above are shown several of the honored guests at the International Goodwill Banquet held at Seattle, 


Left to right: President H. S. 
Leo Sweeney, Vancouver, 


Washington. 
Seattle; M 


ipwell, Vancouver, B. C.; : t ! 
chairman of the International Goodwill Tour Committee; 


President J. G. 


Larson, 


Mayor A. B. Langlie of Seattle; and Dr. J. L. Telford, mayor of Vancouver. 


NDER the leadership of Immediate 
UJ Past President Leo Sweeney the 

Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, B.C., 
organized an International Goodwill 
Tour to Seattle and other Washington 
cities. At ten o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, May 6, representatives of the Van- 
couver, North Vancouver and Point 
Grey clubs left Vancouver for New 
Westminster, B.C., where New West- 
minster Kiwanians joined the group. By 
the time they reached the international 
border at Blaine, Washington, there 
were more than 150 Kiwanians and 
ladies in the cavalcade. After a brief 
program at Bellingham, Washington, 
they were joined by members of the 
Bellingham club and continued to Mount 
Vernon. Here they were joined by Kiwa- 


nians from the Mount Vernon, Ana- 
cortes and Stanwood clubs, and had 
luncheon. With the addition of the 


Everett Kiwanians the entire party ar- 
rived in Seattle about 5:00 p.m. 

Ambrose Richards, chairman of the 
Seattle club’s Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations, had been spending most of 
his working hours preparing for the 
care and entertainment of the group, 
which immediately occupied its head- 
quarters at the Gowman Hotel, where 
Harry Gowman and President J. G. 
Larson of Seattle had made arrange- 
ments for their entertainment. At 6:30 
p.m. dinner was served to approxi- 
mately 500 Kiwanians and ladies from 
British Columbia, from the Washing- 
ton cities along the route of the tour 
and from the Central, University, West 
Seattle, North Central, Ballard and 
Highline clubs of Seattle. 

Following the dinner Mayor Arthur 
B. Langlie of Seattle welcomed the 
British Columbians to Seattle. He re- 
ferred to the absence of fortifica- 
tions on the three thousand miles of 
Canadian border as a “challenge to 
promote goodwill in Canada and the 
United States, to be a good example to 
the other nations of the world, to pro- 
mote ‘Peace on earth, good will toward 


’* 


men. 


In his response Dr. J. Lyle Telford, 
mayor of Vancouver, B.C., also urged 
continued good feelings between the 
Dominion of Canada and the United 
States. Mayor Telford also distributed 
souvenir good will plaques to State 
Senator James M. Hay, representing 
Governor Clarence D. Martin of the 
State of Washington; to Mayor Langlie 
of Seattle; to Captain Ernest W. Seal 
of the Washington State Patrol, which 
had handled the automobile party so 
efficiently; to Mayor C. A. Hanks of 
Port Orchard, Washington; to Kenneth 
Ghormley, a Seattle Kiwanian who rep- 
resented the president of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce; and to T. 
Harry Gowman. 


Past President Sweeney gave a 
A g 

forceful address on “Intangible As- 

sets.”” Other speakers included Presi- 


dent H. S. Hipwell of the Vancouver, 
B.C., club and President Jay G. Larson 
of the Seattle club. 

Other prominent Kiwanians and 
ladies present were: Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Tallmadge Hamilton, with Mrs. 
Hamilton; Lieutenant Governor Wal- 
ter Walker and Mrs. Walker; Mrs. F. 
Laverock, sister of President Hipwell; 
International Trustee R. George Mc- 
Cuish and Mrs. McCuish; District Gov- 
ernor J. N. Emerson and Mrs. Emer- 
son; Mrs. Leo Sweeney; Mrs, Larson; 
Elmer Johnson, president, Vancouver 
Tourist Association; Austin Alexander, 
inter-club chairman, Vancouver, B.C.; 
Presidents Edwin P. Barker, Anacortes; 
Maurice Waddilove, Bellingham; Ed- 
ward Nobles, Mount Vernon; George 
Addison, Nanaimo, B.C.; Paul Murphy, 
New Westminster, B.C.; H. W. Reeder, 
Point Grey; Charles Lind, Port An- 
geles; Clarence P. Opseth, Stanwood; 
Austin I. Curtis, Victoria; Elan R. 
Sweney, Spokane; Dwight S. Hawley, 
Everett; Lloyd W. Porter, Highline; H. 
Lacey Squibb, Monroe; H. C. Christo- 
pher, North Central; Joe C, Knowles, 
Port Orchard; E. Lyle Goss, Univer- 
sity, Seattle; and F. H. Grandey, West 
Seattle; and Clinton S. Harley, Seattle, 
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former International trustee. 

Provisions had been made for bridge 
for the Kiwanians and ladies who 
wanted to play after dinner. The 
Seattle club also provided cars to take 
visiting Kiwanians to church or on 
sight-seeing tours of Seattle on Sunday 
morning. 

All those who attended the dinner 
agreed that it was one of the finest 
manifestations of International and 
inter-club Kiwanis good will that they 
had ever seen, and it is certain that 
the visitors from Canada returned to 
their homes with renewed feelings of 
friendship for their fellow Kiwanians 
in the United States. 


* 
Camp Daniel Boone to 


Operate in August 


NE hundred and fifty under- 
privileged boys will enjoy the 


privilege of two weeks’ free 
camp at Camp Daniel Boone on the 
Kentucky River in August this year. 
The Kiwanis Clubs of Lexington, Ash- 
land and Georgetown have pledged the 
necessary expenses to provide these 


boys with the opportunities of the 
camp. 

Last year the State Y. M. C. A. 
Camp on the Kentucky River was 


burned and was rebuilt by the Lexing- 
ton club. This year the club took the 
initiative among its members with a 
“pledge a boy” campaign. Each mem- 
ber picked his boy and paid his ex- 
penses at the camp. Georgetown, 
Ashland and Lexington listed a group 
of under-privileged boys in the com- 
munity and each Kiwanian selected his 
boy. 

This camp will open in August as a 
real accomplishment of a group of 


clubs in Eastern and Central Kentucky. 
The matter is being handled in such a 
way as not to make the boys conscious 
of its being a camp for under-privi- 
leged. 





This is a picture of a boy who has heard that he 


has been chosen to go to ~~. Daniel Boone, a 
coéperative endeavor of the Kiwanis Clubs of 


Georgetown, Ashland and Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Second Annual Apple 
Day at Decatur, Alabama 


Outstandingly successful was the sec- 
ond annual “Apple Day’”’ put on by the 
Kiwanis Club of Decatur in April. 
Prior to the date set the general public 
was made “Apple Day” conscious by 
a well-organized advertising campaign 
consisting of placards, posters, window 
displays and newspaper ads and ar- 
ticles, under the very able direction of 
Marvin Rankin, the chairman, and his 
“Apple Day’? Committee, consisting of 
George Godwin, G. P. Banniza, Zeno 
Bailey, John Harlow and P. D. Foster. 

Two hundred cases of Delicious and 
Winesap apples were purchased at a 
cost of approximately $1.75 each, from 
a large wholesale firm in Birmingham. 

To begin with, the business firms of 
the city were listed and each member 
of the club was asked to call on two of 
them in an effort to get each to place 
an order for at least one box of apples, 
at not less than five dollars per case. 
This plan resulted in slightly over 100 
boxes being on order ten days ahead 
for delivery on the afternoon of “‘Apple 
Day.” This permitted the club to begin 
the great day with an individual canvass 
in the residential, industrial and school 
sections, and on the business streets. 


Aurora, Illinois, Sponsors 
Third Senior Guidance Day 

Senior Guidance Day was observed 
for the third year at Aurora, Illinois, 
with 1200 boys and girls from the high 
schools in conferences which started at 
one o’clock in the afternoon and ex- 
tended through the afternoon and eve- 
ning and almost to midnight. The Ki- 


CLUB 


wanis and school officials in charge, en- 
couraged by the enthusiasm of the 
young people, are convinced that it is 
one of the school’s most worthwhile 
projects. 

In commenting upon the activity 
Kiwanian O. V. Walters, principal of 
East Aurora High School, said: ‘‘The 
school men of this area feel that the 
conferences of the Senior Guidance 
Day are most profitable, and we are 
indeed grateful for the active codpera- 
tion of the Aurora Kiwanis club in 
making such conferences possible.” 

The plans for the day were the out- 
growth of various experiments carried 
out in the high schools in the past in 
codperation with the Kiwanis club. 
Questionnaires were formulated and 
each senior student was invited to se- 
lect two vocations and after consider- 
able thought to arrange questions to 
bring out pertinent facts that he wished 
to know. These questions were tabu- 
lated and classes were provided for all 
vocations in which ten or more students 
were interested. 

In connection with the program there 
was a dinner in the school cafeteria, 
and the speaker was G. B. Newton, 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance. 


Morristown, New Jersey, 
Encourages Good Citizenship 


In order to stress the value of de- 
mocracy and to act as a counter force 
to the Fascist, Communist and Nazi 
propaganda that is flooding America, 
President William B. Austin conceived 
the idea of conducting a campaign for 
Americanism in the public schools of 
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Morristown and vicinity, stressing the 
work with grammar school children of 
ages seven to fourteen years. 

So as to have the children work on 
something tangible, it was decided by 
the Citizenship Committee to print a 
card as follows, for members of the 
Citizenship Club: 

“This is to certify that ................ has 
committed to memory the slogan of this 
club and the first verse of The Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

“I believe my country is the finest 
in the world and that my government 
of the péople, by the people, for the 
people, excels. I’m proud of the U.S.A.” 

Pupils qualifying by learning the 
above were entitled to wear a button, 
the center of which bears the follow- 
ing: “I’m Proud of the U.S.A.” 

Members of the Citizenship Commit- 
tee made arr angements to speak before 
the children of the various schools. In 
this way 1534 children were inducted 
into a legion rooting for democracy and 
the democratic ideal. More than 1000 
ecards and buttons were distributed in 
record time and it was necessary to 
have more prepared. 















Plymouth, Wisconsin, Gives 
Splendid Aid to Hospital 


Among its many fine activities the 
Kiwanis Club of Plymouth, Wisconsin, 
has reason to be particularly proud of 
its work in connection with the increas- 
ing of the efficiency of the Plymouth 
Community Hospital. During a year a 
little over $4500 was raised. 

Kiwanian H. G. Davis in a letter ad- 

(Turn to page 418) 
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All set for a successful day are these Kiwanian salesmen who participated in the second annual 
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‘“‘Apple Day’’ put on by the Kiwanis Club of Decatur, 
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Right: Hastings, Nebraska. Extreme right: La- 
Grange, Illinois. Below: St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Fe 





Third from top reading down: Albany, Georgia; Storm 
Lake, Iowa; Lewistown, Montana and Nephi, Utah, 


In half circle: Portland Oregon. Above, left: Hot 
Springs, South Dakota. Directly above: Lima, Ohio. 
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IWANIS clubs are very frequent 
participants in pageants and pa- 
rades and events which require 
creations of symbolic or historic sig- 
nificance. In many cases Kiwanis club 
floats have been the winners of the day 
and so declared by the judge and ac- 
claimed by those privileged to witness 
the parades. 

It takes many weeks to prepare a 
float and special committees are often 
appointed to assume charge of and re- 
sponsibility for the development of the 
plans. Floats for the famous parades 
given at Mardi Gras season in New 
Orleans are started a year before they 
are to be used. As soon as the season 
is over the floats which have been used 
are disposed of to minor organizations 
throughout the world and work starts 
on the ones for next season. 

These floats presented on these pages 
are representative of the ones prepared 
by Kiwanis clubs and in every case 
there is a very considerable amount of 
expense involved and a great deal of 
time and labor. 

The presentation of floats is not re- 
stricted to any one part of the country. 
The pages herewith presented show 
floats from just about every section of 
the continent. Floral designs are of 
course the most popular but there are 
some where groups of young ladies or 
children have provided about all of the 
“decorations” necessary. Under-priv- 
ileged child work presents a subject 
which seems to be popular. 

Kiwanis clubs have indeed partici- 
pated to a gratifying extent in the 
pageantry of their communities. 


Above: Tyler, Texas. 
fontaine, 



























Upper left: El Paso, Texas. eee 
right: Laurel, Mississippi. Right: 
Mason City, Iowa. 


In half circle above: Lynn, Massa- 

chusetts. Adjoining half circle: 

Tampa, Florida. Above right: Ann 

Arbor, Michigan. Opposite: Cocoa, 
Florida. 


Above right: Belle- 
hio. Right: Downey, California. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Thomasville, Georgia, organized safety patrol groups in the Thomasville schools as well as in the — schools last January 


and shortly afterward presented uniforms and other equipment to the school patrolmen at a cost of approximately $300. 
functioning perfectly since their organization and the Kiwanis club is justly 
school safety patrol and at the right, the school bus 


dressed to the managing editor of 
The Kiwanis Magazine tells the story 
pretty well as follows: 

“As a citizen of Plymouth I had a 
fair understanding that there was a 
hospital here, that it was being operat- 
ed jointly by all the churches who ap- 
pointed a Board of Directors and that 
the directors worked and looked after 
the management. 

“T little realized that I would soon 
have a personal contact with the hos- 
pital. But one morning as I went out 
to the garage to start my car, I stum- 
bled and fell on my left knee, break- 
ing the knee cap. 

“While in the hospital for three 
weeks I commenced to appreciate what 
a fine institution Plymouth had in its 
hospital and I began to appreciate the 
fine work the hospital was doing, and 
to understand the handicaps under 
which it operated. So when I got 
out I wrote several letters to the local 
newspaper, which were published, and 
as a result I received several checks in 
various amounts for the hospital. The 
Kiwanis club invited me to tell of my 
experiences in the hospital and in a 
short time it started a drive for funds 
for the hospital. The Kiwanians in- 
terested all charitable organizations, 
clubs and associations in the project, 
and more than $4500 was raised dur- 
ing the year. 

“As the money came in the com- 
mittee made its purchases—first, a 


baby incubator, then a fracture table 


and a fluroscope, a portable X-ray ma- 
chine, a gas machine that gives five 
different kinds of gas, two large, spe- 
cially built ice boxes, a hot water heat- 
er and a stoker. All of this apparatus 
was the very newest and most up to 
date, so that the hospital is now one 
of the best equipped in the state.” 

The campaign for funds was under 
the sponsorship of the Kiwanis club and 
the Plymouth Hospital Board, and the 
chairman of the campaign committee 
was Kiwanian A. R. Gehlhoff with R. 
H. Hanke serving as secretary. Albert 
Glusker was general campaign mana- 
ger with Kiwanian H. G. Davis, F. A. 
Clore and Kiwanian C. O. Skilliorn as 
the other members. 


Niles, Ohio, Puts on Minstrel 
Show to Benefit Fresh Air Camp 

The Sunshine Revue, a_ minstrel 
show, was sponsored recently by the 
Kiwanis Club of Niles, which received 
75 per cent of the net proceeds for 
the benefit of the Trumbull County 
Fresh Air Camp, sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Warren, Girard and 
Niles for the benefit of the under- 
privileged children (tubercular con- 
tacts) of the county. The Revue was 
presented for three days, with 1800 
people paying prices ranging from fifty 
cents to twenty-five dollars to see the 
show. 

A cast of over 100 persons, including 
the nine specialty acts, presented the 
minstrel show. Twenty-five per cent 


roud of this splendid activity. 
rivers’ safety patrol. 


he patrols have been 
At the left is the junior and senior high 


of the proceeds were turned over to 
the Washington Junior High Parent- 
Teacher Association, which produced 
the show. There were 31 male voices in 
the chorus, accompanied by a 12-piece 
orchestra. 

Each summer children chosen from 
the three cities receive the benefits of 
camp life. These children are properly 
fed and are directed in play and ex- 
ercise. There is a personnel at the 
camp consisting of a dietician, two 
cooks, directors and a nurse. The camp 
directors are Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Moore. 

The camp consists of dormitories, 
mess hall and showers, besides recrea- 
tional facilities. 

A. C. Kistler is chairman of the Niles 


Fresh Air Camp Committee, other 
members being Harry Cook, O. A. 
Dearth, F. C. Clokey and Wade 


Trimbur. 


Charity Ball Outstanding Success 
At Orange, Massachusetts 


The Kiwanis Club of Orange scored 
another smashing hit for its under- 
privileged child fund by holding a Kiwa- 
nis cHarity ball in the State Armory 
that netted exactly $634.18. 

Digressing from its usual custom of 
presenting an annual amateur show, 
this year’s show committee decided on 
a change and the results, financially, at 
least, proved that the innovation was in 
order, for the very best that could be 





The main cast of the Sunshine Revue, a minstrel show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Niles, Ohio, for the benefit of the Trumbull County Fresh 


Air Camp. This camp is 


jointly by the Kiwanis Clubs of Warren, Girard and Niles for the under-privileged children of the county. 
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Night, which was held in 
March, to which each 
member invited a farmer 
who had not previously 
attended a meeting of the 
club. The entertainment 
was not agricultural in 
nature, to provide relax- 
ation from the everyday 
life of the guests. 

5) The pledge of. the 
entire membership to 
support all rural young 
people’s activities in any 
possible way, and to be 
willing on call to assist 
as speakers and advisers 
in any worth-while youth 
movement in the county. 





Above is the gilt, the Committee on Agriculture, and the boy who 
was given charge of the hog by. the Kiwanians of the Winchester, 
Illinois, club. 


expected from a show without holding 
up the merchants and business men for 
advertising would be approximately 
$400, or about two-thirds of the sum 
realized on this year’s Charity Ball. 

Over 1000 attended the affair, the 
largest crowd that has been attracted 
to the Armory since its dedication in 
1913. Club members sold 734 tickets in 
the advance sale competition, while the 
remainder were disposed of at the door 
sale. 

Not only was the affair a huge finan- 
cial success, but also a social one. In 
the grand march were such Kiwanis 
celebrities as District Governor Roy F. 
Cooke, District Secretary Russell L. 
Norton, Lieutenant Governor Edward 
W. MacLaren and former lieutenant 
governor Donald Dodge. 


Winchester, Illinois, 
Has a Large Rural Program 


The Kiwanis Club of Winchester 
launched a very intensive rural pro- 
gram last February, the recommenda- 
tions being made by the club’s Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Winchester, 
seat of Scott County, is a town of 1,500 
inhabitants and its business is depend- 
ent upon the good will of the farmers. 
Therefore, friendly relationships be- 
tween the farmers and townspeople are 
essential. 

The program, as unanimously adopted 
by the club membership, includes: 1) 
The sponsorship of an agricultural 4-H 
club in and around Winchester, with 
the furnishing of leaders and assistant 
leaders for that club. 

2) The awarding of a trophy to the 
agricultural 4-H club in the county 
making the best achievement and at- 
tendance record for 1939. 

3) The presentation of a pure-bred 
gilt to some worthy rural boy or girl 
who has equipment and feed to care for 
swine, the recipient to return to the 
Winchester Kiwanis club two gilts from 
the first litter which will be awarded in 
like manner in 1940, ete. The original 
gilt will remain the recipient’s prop- 
erty. 

4) The sponsorship of a Farmers’ 


President Roy S. Coon 
of the Winchester club is 
a prominent farmer of 
Scott County and he is 
also president of the 
County Agricultural Conservation As- 
sociation and the Big Swan Drain- 
age District. Being a good farmer, 
President Coon intends that his club 
shall go places in the interest of farm- 
ers. George H. Reid, Scott County 
Farm Adviser, is chairman of the Ki- 
wanis club’s Committee on Agriculture. 
He is ably assisted by Past President 
A. C. Booz, Albert Coultas and Ralph 
Peak. 


Annual Kite Day at 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


The Kiwanis Club of Harrisonburg 
put on its annual Kite Day for boys 
and girls on a recent Saturday after- 
noon. About 75 young people took part 
in the contest and prizes were given in 
two classes—up to 12 years of age and 
between 12 and 18 years, for the best 
all-round kite and for the kite flown 
with the longest string. 

The general prizes went for the fol- 
lowing: the most unique kite; the best 
colored kite; the best box kite; the 
largest kite; the smallest kite; the 
youngest boy to fly a kite; and the best 
all-round kite for girls. 
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This activity was under the direction 
of the Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work and about one-fourth of the mem- 
bers were in attendance at the contest, 
besides a large gallery of parents and 
friends of the contestants. This is the 
third year that this contest has been 
put on by this club and greater interest 
is being manifested in it every year. 


Harlan, lowa, 
Urges Tree-Planting 


The Kiwanis Club of Harlan feels 
that there is a definite need for the 
replacement of trees that have died in 
great numbers during recent years and 
it is therefore urging the farmers in 
Shelby County to apply for trees at the 
State Nursery at Ames, Iowa. Under 
the provisions of the Clarke-McNary 
Act of Congress the nursery at Ames, in 
codperation with the United States 
Forest Service, offers trees for refores- 
tation at a price within the reach of 
every farmer. The club is stressing the 
desirability of taking advantage of 
this opportunity. 

Winners of the major “H” athletic 
awards at the Harlan High School were 
recently guests of the Kiwanis club at 
a dinner held in their honor. The 
speaker was Louis Menze, head basket- 
ball coach at Iowa State College, Ames. 
























The Kiwanis Club of St. Petersburg, Florida, oe on a benefit barbecue, attended by more than 600 


persons to raise money to assist in the establis 
chapter in the area. Directly above: 


A_ general view of the picnickers. 


ing of a 4-H club and a Future Farmers of America 


Top picture: President 


Joseph A. Frohock, left, and Immediate Past President Earl Grounds, right, testing the orange juice 
served at the barbecue. 
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Lenoir, North Carolina, Supports 
Building of a Fine Band Building 

For several years the Kiwanis Club 
of Lenoir has sponsored the Lenoir 
High School Band and has on numerous 
occasions paid transportation costs to 
the annual state music contests and 
other trips about the state. 

tecently the Kiwanis club gave sup- 
port to the construction of a new band 
building on the high school campus 
which is considered the most modern 
structure of this type anywhere, It is 
a three-story, fireproof building of 
practically sound-proof construction 
and is equipped with an inter-commu- 
nication system which, by the turning 
of a dial in the director’s office, affords 
two-way communication with any room 
in the house, and by which practice can 
be listened to, or instruction given as 
though the director were actually in 
the room with the student. Music edu- 
cators have been coming to Lenoir from 
all over the country to inspect this plant 





tha 


A recent major interest of the Kiwanis Club of Lenoir, North Carolina, was the construction of the 
splendid Lenoir High School band building pictured above. 


in person and the magazines of the 
school music field have given it promi- 
nent publicity. 

The superintendent of the Lenoir 
High School, the principal and a num- 
ber of the school board members are 
Kiwanians. 


Sarasota, Florida, Conducts a 
Successful Golf Show 


Four of the top-notch stars of pro- 
fessional golf performed for the benefit 
of the Sarasota Kiwanis club’s under- 
privileged child camp fund at the Bobby 
Jones Golf Club in Sarasota, Florida, 
on March 12. An enthusiastic gallery 
of nearly 800 persons followed the ex- 
hibition of the four players whose 
names are at the top of the list in 
American golf. 

Headed by the one and only Walter 
Hagen, the nationally-known foursome 
gave a magnificent golfing show. The 
current golf sensation, Sam Snead, the 
well-known Harry Cooper and one of 
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The Kiwanis Club of Sarasota, Florida, staged a highly successful golf show starring Walter 

Hagen, extreme left, Byron Nelson, second from left, Harry Cooper, second from right, and Sam 

Snead, extreme right, above. The gentleman in the middle is George R. Jacobus, who made the 
performance possible. 


the newcomers to stardom, Byron Nel- 
son, completed the celebrated foursome. 
Snead in this exhibition scored 65 to 
equal the course record of the famous 
Bobby Jones Golf Course. Harry 
Cooper is probably the most consistent 
golfer of the present day stars. For 
many years he has been finishing con- 
sistently at or near the top in all major 
competitions. Among the younger stars 
Byron Nelson is outstandingly success- 
ful. He scored a par-breaking 70 in 
this Kiwanis exhibition. 

Shortly after the exhibition at Sara- 
sota, Walter Hagen was named captain 
of the American Ryder Cup Team for 
1939 by the man who made this exhibi- 
tion possible for the Kiwanis club, 
George R. Jacobus, president of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association of 
America. Besides being head of golf 
and the golf professionals in this coun- 
try he has served as promoter and 
manager at the Bobby Jones Golf Club 
for the past five years. He secured the 
services of these four star golfers for 





Here are members of the Teddy Roosevelt Club which meet under the guidance of the Kiwanis Club 
of Elmira, New York. This group of boys meets each week at the Y.M.C.A. where the lads enjoy an 
hour of recreation, swimming and entertainment. 

gtammed sweaters which the Kiwanis club presented them at Christmas time. 


The boys are shown aboye wearing the mono- 
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The above group of boys was the first to attend the Kiwanis Health Camp sponsored last year for the 
first time by the Kiwanis Club of Steubenville, Ohio. 
this year at the camp. 


the Kiwanis benefit, arranged all de- 
tails and conducted the entire show. 


The Sarasota club extends to Mr. 
Jacobus its sincere thanks and appreci- 
ation of his efforts in staging this un- 
usual performance which added a sub- 
stantial sum to the under-privileged 
child camp fund. As a result more of 
Sarasota’s under-privileged children 
will enjoy a happy summer vacation 
this year. 

Members of the Kiwanis club who 
lent their efforts to this very successful 
undertaking included Charles Herring, 
City Recreational Director; Capt. A. J. 
Brandon, member, board of directors; 
Bob Borders; and Secretary Charles C. 
Montague. 
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The club has a large program planned for 


Bangor, Maine, Holds 
Successful Radio Auction 

A substantial profit was made for 
the benefit of the boys’ club sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Bangor at a 
radio auction held recently. 

Under the direction of President 
Harold S. Burrill the committee can- 
vassed the merchants of Bangor for 
donations. Nearly 200 articles were 
contributed by the various business 
firms and these were auctioned off 
over the radio. Radio Station WABI 
in Bangor donated radio time from 
nine o’clock in the evening until mid- 
night. During the auction a consider- 
able number of merchants who had not 
been canvassed telephoned in to radio 
headquarters at the Bangor House and 
offered so many articles for auction 
that it was necessary to hold a second 
auction a week later. 

The project went over so well and 
established so much good will with the 
merchants that it is planned to make 
this an annual event. 

Members of the boys’ club directed 
by the Kiwanians receive free gym- 
nasium work at the Y.M.C.A. and a 
summer vacation at the Y.M.C.A. 
camp. Parties for under-privileged 
children and the provision of free eye 
glasses for needy school children are 
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District Governor Frank S. Lawrence of the Southwest District and his Seeing Eye Dog, Nancy, 
go western’’ when ‘‘captured’’ by the Rodeo and Fiesta Vigilantes at Douglas, Arizona. 





It was a big success, the radio auction conducted recently by the Kiwanis Club of Bangor, Maine. 


other important activities of the Ki- 
wanis club. 


Kiwanis Health Camp at 
Steubenville, Ohio 


Last summer the Kiwanis Club of 
Steubenville held its first Kiwanis 
Health Camp with great success. 

After a very careful survey the Ki- 
wanians found that there were many 
boys and girls in the city and com- 
munity who were in need of such an 
outdoor camp program. They were for 
the most part underfed and many of 
them had been exposed directly or in- 
directly to tuberculosis. 

The camp ground consisting of eight 
acres is owned by the Kiwanis club and 
the building, 16 by 48 feet, was put up 
last summer largely by the members 
themselves. This building served as a 
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kitchen and dining room and also as a 
dormitory for the boys. The club is 
planning to run the camp for a period 
of about eight weeks this summer, with 
both boys and girls as campers. 

Immediate Past President Charles 
Vance and his wife acted as camp di- 
rectors last year. 


Whitewater, Wisconsin, Conducts a 
Dental Health Poster Contest 


The Kiwanis Club of Whitewater has 
been very active in the promotion of 
dental hygiene during the past two 
years and in connection with this work 
the Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
put on a dental health poster contest. 
Participating in the contest were the 
college senior high «chool, the city high 
school (seventh, eighth and _ ninth 
grades), the college junior high school 
(seventh, eighth and ninth grades), the 
city high school grades (fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades), and the college train- 
ing school (fourth, fifth and _ sixth 
grades). 

There were 75 entries and a total of 
$15 was donated for first and second 
prizes in each of the groups. As may 
be seen from the accompanying photo- 
graph, the winning entries were both 
original and artistic. 


= 
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The Whitewater club recommends 
this activity as a splendid community 
project which may be sponsored by a 
Kiwanis club at very little cost. 


Ogden, Utah, Conducts Bridge 
Tournament to Promote 


Good Fellowship 


The primary purpose of the bridge 
tournament which was conducted last 
winter by the Kiwanis Club of Ogden 
was to promote acquaintance and as- 
sociation between members and their 
wives and to develop resulting good 
fellowship and sociability. 

This year’s tournament, under the 
direction of the Social Committee, be- 
gan on January 15 and terminated in 
a final club party on March 31. Mem- 
bers were enlisted through announce- 
ments at weekly club luncheons and by 
personal and telephone contact, and 
60 couples were finally obtained. Six 
couples, or players for three tables 
constituted a group and the playing 
period was divided up into six sessions 
each covering approximately ten days. 


A schedule was 
prepared showing 
all players and 
with whom they 
played during 
each session, the 
first name in each 
group being the 
host and hostess 
for that group 
during that ses- 
sion. Each hostess 
was charged with 
contacting her 
group at the be- 
ginning of the 
session and ar- 
ranging a mu- 
tually = satisfac- 
tory evening 
(within the day- 
day period) for 
her group to play. 





This constituted 
in effect her in- 
viting the other 
five members in 
her group to her 
home for _ that 
evening’s play. 
Thus all 60 
couples met at 
the homes of ten 
of the members 
one night between 
January 15 and 
January 25. Dur- 
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GON'T LET THIS 
HAPPEN TO 


Above are the winning posters in the dental healh poster contest recently 


ing the next ten conducted with great sucess by the Kiwanis Club of Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


days another ses- 
sion of play, with ten different host- 
esses presiding again brought all the 
players out, and so on through the six 
10-day periods. The schedule, provid- 
ed all players at the start of the tourna- 
ment, was so arranged that no couple 
played with any other couple more 
than once, and as there were ten 
groups of six to the group meeting on 
six different occasions, each couple en- 
tertained once during the play. Fur- 
thermore, every couple met and played 
with 30 other couples during the series. 
A set of rules governing play was 
sent to each of the participants along 
with the schedule of play. The rules 
provided, among other things, the num- 
ber of hands to be played each eve- 
ning, scoring regulations, and substitu- 
tions in event of scheduled players be- 
ing unable to attend, and set forth the 
entire program under which play was 
to be conducted. 


An entry fee of $1.50 was collected 
from each couple at the beginning of 
the tournament and this was used to 
purchase prizes which were awarded 
at the final party which all members of 
the club and their ladies were invited 
to attend. These prizes included an 
electric mixer to the couple having the 
highest combined total score, a leather 
golf bag to the high man score, a linen 
tablecloth to the high lady score, prizes 
for the couple with nearest to the av- 
erage of all scores designated as ‘“‘av- 
erage playing couple” and prizes for 
the low man and low lady. Prizes were 
also awarded players bidding and mak- 
ing a grand slam, and to the six play- 
ers with the highest individual score. 

All score cards were turned in to 
the social committee by the hosts for 
each group of play, and these were tab- 
ulated and posted at the final party. 
Needless to say, this summary of all 





The Kiwanis Club of Tavares, Florida, t on a minstrel show for the benefit of its under-privileged child fund which netted more than $150. This 
was the first time that the Kiwanis club had put on such a program and it was staged successfully with local talent and no outside promotion. 
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scores elicited considerable interest as 
standings of the participants were not 
made known prior to its being dis- 
played at this final tournament party. 

A sufficient number of hands were 
played at each gathering to provide an 
evening’s diversion, and still leave some 
time for social intercourse. The host- 
ess usually served light refreshments 
either before or after play, at her 
option. 


Bozeman, Montana, Sends 


Children to Camp 


In a strong under-privileged child 
program the Kiwanis Club of Bozeman 
last year gave a two-weeks outing to 45 
deserving girls and boys in one of the 
state’s most scenic spots. 

The club first sponsored a picture 
show to raise money. Then they hired 
a Boy Scout camp and went into the 
task of selecting the most deserving 
children with meticulous care. Twen- 
ty girls were selected to attend a camp 
with the regular Girl Scouts. Later 
25 boys were selected to attend a 
camp of their own. 

Not one of the children belonged to 
an organization that had vacations or 
summer camps. None of them would 
have been able to have a vacation, 
much less spend it in mountain coun- 
try. 

The movement was so successful that 
the club plans to carry it on every sum- 
mer. 


Akron, Ohio, Provides Splendid New 


Quarters for Florence Crittenton Home 


An old mansion is the new home of 
Akron’s Florence Crittenton Maternity 
Home which has been under the super- 
vision of the Kiwanis Club of Akron 
for many years. 

The big red brick mansion, where a 
pioneer Akron family grew up and 
married and died, was completely reno- 
vated, but the general appearance and 
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A view of the mansion purchased by the Kiwanis Club of Akron, Ohio, for the Florence Crittenton 





ome, 


the interior planning of the home re- 
main about the same. In the new 
Home there is plenty of room for the 
WPA courses in home training and 
baby care conducted weekly. There 
are wide sitting rooms downstairs, dor- 
mitories upstairs, and a_ recreation 
room in the basement. The big garage 
has caretaker’s quarters above and the 
lawns are wide and sweeping with 
plenty of shade for hot summer days. 
A sunny solarium on the second floor 
runs the length of the house and there 
is a similar one on the first floor. A 
library flanked with deep book shelves 
and a wide, well-equipped ‘kitchen and 
laundry are other features. 

Against this comfortable and pic- 
turesque background the work of one 
of the most needed services in the city 
goes on. Each girl’s program is studied 
and each girl’s future is planned before 
she leaves the Home. Mrs. Margaret 





The Kiwanis Club of Bozeman, Montana, sponsored these boys at the Kiwanis summer camp, which 
is located in one of the State’s most scenic spots. 


Mauer is the gentle but sensible matron 
in charge. 

Funds: for the benefit of the Home 
were raised by the Kiwanis club last 
winter through a Rubber Bowl Foot- 
ball Game. This game received wide- 
spread publicity and proved to be a 
great success. The project was under 
the general leadership of Immediate 
Past President Willis Edmund, city 
recreation director. The Rubber Bowl 
Committee consisted of George Missig, 
chairman, Floyd Nietert, George Mc- 
Kenna, Cecil Welker and Clarence 
Rausch. 


LaPorte, Indiana, Takes Over 
Nursing Service 


The Kiwanis Club of LaPorte has 
completed negotiations with the La- 
Porte Charity Circle for taking over the 
Circle’s visiting nurse service. Presi- 
dent A. W. Mitchell has appointed a 
special committee to administer this 
service. William C. Meinke is chair- 
man, Gordon Vaughan, secretary, Harry 
Henoch, treasurer and C. B. Roberts, 
Ralph Lindgren, G. O. Larson and Jon 
N. Kelly assist. 

The visiting nurse service is free to 
families which cannot afford to pay for 
it. 

In commenting on the action of the 
LaPorte club the LaPorte Herald-Argus 
said editorially: “The Kiwanis club 
has shouldered a very necessary wel- 
fare task in this community. In the 
future the club will sponsor the work 
of the visiting nurse, work which has 
been done for years and will continue 
to be done by Mrs. Frona Von Osinski, 
a tireless and modest public servant. 
The Charity Circle is transferring the 
visiting nurse service to the Kiwanis 
club, but it will continue to function as 
a relief and welfare agency. The Ki- 
wanis club would have been hard 
pressed to find a more worth-while 
service to support. It is to be con- 
gratulated on its decision to accept the 
task.” 








Governor Leverett Saltonstall of the State of Massachusetts, on his first visit to Worcester since his 
inauguration, was welcomed by Mayor William A. Bennett, a Kiwanian, at the luncheon meeting 


of the Kiwanis Club of Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Left to right, Kiwanian William J. Jamieson, 


on whose invitation the governor visited the city; Mayor Wm. Bennett; the governor; and Kiwanis 


President Allen 


Chester, Pennsylvania, 
Celebrates Twentieth Anniversary 


A unique birthday celebration was 
held in Chester, Pennsylvania, when 
the club observed its twentieth anni- 
versary. The “theme” of the meeting 
was “Twenty Years of Service’ and the 
idea was given prominence throughout 
the entire celebration. The printed 
program was most attractive. It was 
“dedicated to those who have fostered 
at all times the ideals of Kiwanis.” 
Pictures of the first president, Ellwood 
J. Turner, and the present president, 
Adolph Stuber, were shown and sep- 
arate from the program and suitable 
for framing was a fine photograph of 
the entire club membership. 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker was able to be present and 
was the principal speaker on the splen- 
didly arranged program. District Gov- 
ernor Fred Poulson was present and 
representatives were there from ten 
other Pennsylvania clubs. A tableau, 
“America’s Challenge,’’ was presented. 
It was directed by the Rev. H. A. Weav- 
er, past president of the Chester club. 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Entertains Governor Saltonstall 


Governor Leverett Saltonstall of the 
State of Massachusetts made his first 
appearance in Worcester since he was 
inaugurated, as guest of honor at the 
luncheon meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
of Worcester 
held in Hotel 
Bancroft, in 
which ten 
other service 
clubs and civic 
organizations 
joined. A total 
of 500 men and 
women attend- 
ed the lunch- 
eon. 

On his ar- 
rival in Wor- 
cester the gov- 
ernor was met 
at the city line 


A view of the summer health camp conducted by 


’, Hixon. 


by a police escort and an automobile 
bearing Mayor Wm. Bennett, William J. 
Jamieson and Allen W. Hixon, president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Worcester. 

Governor Saltonstall made a splen- 
did address at the meeting on “Prob- 
lems of State Government.” At the 
conclusion of it he was made an honor- 
ary member of the Kiwanis club, Dis- 
trict Governor Roy F. Cooke presenting 
him with the club emblem. At 10:30 
o'clock that evening the governor’s 
speech was broadcast over WTAG by 
means of electrical transcription. 

The Kiwanis club received some ex- 
cellent publicity through this meeting, 
and over the air in connection with the 
broadcast of the governor’s address. 

Governor’ Saltonstall’s visit to the 
Worcester club was arranged by Ki- 
wanian Jamieson, president of a large 
Worcester department store, whose one 
hundred ninth birthday anniversary 
celebration was featured by the gov- 
ernor’s attendance, 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
Has Interest in Health Camp 


A major interest of the Kiwanis Club 
of Williamsport is the summer health 
camp conducted by the Lycoming County 
Tuberculosis Society annually. Last 
year 425 boys and girls had a healthful 
summer at this camp. Each member of 
the Kiwanis club gives his wholehearted 
codperation to the splendid work of the 
Tuberculosis Society. Last year through 
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the Kiwanians, buildings at the camp 
were repaired and a sleeping porch was 
added to the staff house. The Kiwanians 
purchased soft balls, bats and volley 
balls for the use of the youngsters and 
once during the summer they were 
hosts at a picnic which the children 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

The wives of the members of the Ki- 
wanis club also show their interest in 
these boys and girls at the health camp 
by visiting those who live in Williams- 
port and South Williamsport every three 
months during the year. 


Eatonton, Georgia, Has Many 
Varied Activities 


A recent report from the Kiwanis 
Club of Eatonton lists many splendid 
projects being carried on by the mem- 
bers. A recent important activity was 
the establishing of an employment 
agency for Boy Scouts. The Scouts of 
the community register and when the 
local citizens call for a boy to do odd 
jobs, a Boy Scout is immediately sent 
out. Considerable money has been made 
by the boys in this way. 

The club has sponsored projects for 
the purchase of 400 baby chicks for 
girls of 4-H clubs and it is also working 
out plans for the formation of a pig 
and calf club for these girls. 

A continuing activity is the club’s 
sponsorship of the school lunch room 
for under-nourished youngsters. Twenty 
dollars is given to the support of this 
project each month. Another continu- 
ing activity is the furnishing of a daily 
newspaper at the Eatonton library for 
children who do not have an opportu- 
nity to read the daily paper at home. 

Tonsil operations were provided two 
children during March, six children of 
pre-school age were given diphtheria 
toxoid and two other children were pro- 
tected with whooping cough serum. 


Cairo, Illinois, Sponsors a 
Scout Troop 


In keeping with their work among 
the boys and girls of the city, members 
of the Kiwanis Club of Cairo met at 
the Cairo Armory to be entertained by 
Boy Scout Troop 4, sponsored by the 
club. The Scouts demonstrated their 
talents at serving a banquet which had 
been prepared under the direction of 
Kiwanian Kenneth Spillman. Then, 
when the dishes were cleared away, the 
Scouts gave various drills, demonstrat- 





the Lycoming County Tuberculosis Society. This camp is a special interest of the 


Kiwanis Club of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
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ing the skill they had developed within 
one year in Scouting under the leader- 
ship of Scoutmaster E. W. Fairbairn. 

Many of these Scouts, as well as hun- 
dreds of other boys of Cairo, have come 
to look upon the Kiwanis club as their 
godfather. Through the Kiwanis club 
the boys have entered Kiwanis-spon- 
sored grade school track meets and 
have developed into athletes sure of 
breaking records in high school and 
college. Many of these youngsters 
through the aid of the Kiwanis club’s 
vocational guidance work have already 
been able to discover the life work for 
which they have the greatest talents. 


Gainesville, Georgia, Has an 
Adopted Daughter 


A visit from the club’s “adopted 
daughter” during a regular club meet- 
ing was a high light of activities of the 
Kiwanis Club of Gainesville during the 
first quarter of the year, a quarter 
marked by noteworthy achievements 
under President Marshall Stone. 

Rosa Mae Hyde is the name of the 
smiling, neatly dressed, almost grown- 
up young lady whose visit on that day 
formed the basis for an unusual pro- 
gram. Now almost 15 years old, she 
was legally adopted by the club when 
she was three, and this was her first 
visit in almost four years. 

Rosa Mae was accompanied by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Fortney of the Georgia 
Baptist Orphans’ Home at Hapeville, 
where she has been cared for under the 
sponsorship of the Kiwanis club since 
her adoption. 

Mr. Fortney, who is superintendent 
of the Home, addressed the club. He 
was introduced by Horace Hawkins, 
chairman of the club’s Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, who was re- 
sponsible for the program. An honored 
guest of the occasion was O. A. Carter, 
who was chairman of the committee at 
the time the child was adopted, and who 
was a prime mover in arrangement of 
the details. 

Superintendent Fortney praised the 
personnel of those under his charge, 
particularly the little Hyde girl, whose 
shy smile upheld his statement that 
‘She likes everyone there.” Rose Mae’s 
“fathers” of the Kiwanis club are 
watching with keen interest the unfold- 





The above photograph was taken at a regular meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Gainesville, Georgia, 
on the occasion of the visit of Rosa Mae Hyde, who was adopted by the club eleven years ago. 


In the 
Under-Privileged Child; 
Mrs. J. L. Fortney; Rose Mae; and 
Home, Hapeville. Back row—Vice 


icture, left to right, are: Front row—Horace P. Hawkins, chairman of the Committee on 
O. A. Carter, chairman of that committee when the child was adopted; 
. L. Fortney, superintendent of the Georgia Baptist Orphans’ 
resident R. Wilson Smith; Secretary Charles L. 


Thurmond; 


and President Marshall C. Stone. 


ing of a life which holds so much of 
promise. 


Helper, Utah, Sponsors 
Many Fine Activities 


The Kiwanis Club of Helper spon- 
sored for the second year Easter sun- 
rise services at the Helper City Park 
on Easter Sunday. Invitations were 
extended to every church, fraternal and 
civic organization for their codperation 
in making the affair one of the out- 
standing church functions in the com- 
munity. All religious creeds in Helper 
were represented on the program. The 
service started with a call to order by 
President W. H. Wardell of the Kiwanis 
club. 

Another recent activity of the Kiwa- 
nis club was its staging of a minstrel 
show to raise funds for the Boy Scout 
organization and other community 


projects. The two-hour performance 
was under the direction of William 
Mock. 


Still another activity of the club was 
its sponsorship of a three-day basket- 
ball tournament for the purpose of 
raising funds to assist the Boy Scout 
troops in raising the necessary member- 





Above are 40 of the 45 school children who received glasses in 1938 through the Kiwanis Club of 


Helper, Utah, 


ship fee required for registration in the 
National Parks Council. 


As a result of a project started by 
the club late last summer, 45 Helper 
school children are now enjoying the 
comfort and convenience of eyeglasses. 
Realizing the serious handicap of a 
great number of young students in the 
Helper schools who were suffering from 
some sort of eye difficulty, the Kiwanis 
club accepted the project of offering 
aid to as many children as finances 
would permit. This activity has been 
under the direction of the Committees 
on Under-Privileged Child and Boys 
and Girls Work. 


Sanford, Texas, Joins 
in Project Plans 


The new Kiwanis Club of Sanford 
has been keenly interested in the pro- 
posed huge dam-lake-bridge project on 
the Canadian River near Sanford. 
Over 150 Panhandle citizens recently 
organized themselves to promote this 
eight or ten million dollar develop- 
ment. President Oscar W. Lipps of 
the Kiwanis club was named vice presi- 
dent of the group. 

The body voted to let each city with- 
in the area surrounding the site of the 
proposed dam and benefiting by it elect 
a director to the board. 

The first meeting followed a fine 
dinner which had been prepared by the 
Kiwanians and ladies. The resolution 
passed at this meeting was as follows: 
“Resolved: That we as an organiza- 
tion urge the construction of a dam on 
the Canadian River for the reasons 


stated: 1. Flood control. 2. Irriga- 
tion. 3. Industrial development. 4. 
Recreation. 5. Soil conservation. 6. 


Wild life conservation. 


Greenville, Mississippi—In codper- 
ation with the 4-H club boys of Wash- 
ington County the Kiwanis club has 
agreed to endorse the sum of $200 for 
purchases of calves and pigs. This is 
to be a rotating fund. 
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Pupils 
by che . . 
the 28 exhibits, judging 


Roslindale-West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, Conducts Its First 
Annual Hobby Show 

More than 5,000 
the two-day community 
staged at the Roslindale Municipal 
building under the auspices of the 
Kiwanis Club of Roslindale-West Rox- 
bury. Every imaginable type of hobby, 
running the gamut from rare stamps 
and coins to huge telescopes and model 
railroad locomotives, was on exhibition. 

An unusually keen competition for 
the Congressman John W. McCormick 
trophy offered for the best bird house 
was waged by 50 pupils. A particu- 
larly interesting display was a collec- 
tion of 125 pictures taken from 20 to 
50 years ago when the community was 
hardly more than a small village. 

There were 28 different exhibits for 
the entertainment of visitors who dis- 
covered hobbies they never knew ex- 
isted and many persons found new 
ideas for pleasant ways of spending 
their leisure time, 

This first affair of its kind in the 
community was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that the Kiwanis Club an- 
nounced plans to make it an annual 
event. The proceeds from the show 
are being used to assist the club in its 
work of aiding under-privileged chil- 
dren. 


persons attended 
hobby show 


Safety Slogan Contest Conducted 
by Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


The Kiwanis Club of Sioux Falls is 
attempting to make streets safer for 
the boys and girls of that city. A total 
of 2,780 pupils in the Sioux Falls grade 
schools participated in a safety slogan 
contest conducted by the Kiwanians 
recently. The winners received prizes 


from three schools demonstrated many school activities at the hobby show sponsored recently 
Kiwanis Club of Roslindale-West Roxbury. 


This booth was one of the most interesting of 
from the crowds around it. 


of ten dollars, five dollars and three 
dollars, and to three others went honor- 
able mention. 

The contest has not ended with the 
writing of the slogans and the presenta- 
tion of prizes. The Committee on 
Safety, of which George W. Lawrence 
is chairman, has made plans for a 
follow-up campaign. Winning slogans 
will be displayed on billboards through- 
out the city in an effort to make the 
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entire community safety-conscious. 

“We want to live—drive carefully,” 
was the slogan which won first prize. 
In addition to slogans, entrants in the 
contest stated reasons, in 300 words or 
less, why their ideas should be adopted. 

A committee of judges which in- 
spected the slogans and decided upon 
the winners consisted of Fred C. Chris- 
topherson, editor of the Sioux Falls 
Daily Argus-Leader, the Rev. John F. 
Cavanaugh, Judge Lucius J. Wall, the 
Rev. Phillip Johnson and Hal Ranney, 
American Legion commander. On the 
Safety Committee with Chairman Law- 
rence were Joe Nelson, R. E. Bragstad, 
Frank Weatherwax, Ted Hokenstad 
and A. F. Jacobsen. 


Committees Busy at 
West Toronto, Ontario 


The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work has been actively supporting the 
Y.M.C.A. and has been supplying vari- 
ous equipment to newly formed Boy 
Scout troops. The committee also con- 
tinues to supply transportation for 
crippled children to and from the Tor- 
onto Association of Occupational Ther- 
apy. 

The Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child continues its worth-while work, 
providing underwear, shoes, rubbers, 
clothing and food to worthy children. 
It has also collected and distributed a 
number of suits and overcoats to young 
men. Plans are now under way for a 
successful camp season, $3,500 having 
been allocated for this activity. 

The Committee on Rural and Urban 
Relations has set aside $140 for 14 
scholarships entitling winners to short 
courses at the Ontario Agriculture Col- 
lege. 








President Harold W. Flint of the Kiwanis Club of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, is shown here with 

winners in a grade school safety slogan contest conducted by the club. The winning slogan, ‘‘We 

want to live—drive carefully,’’ was written by Maribel Gurtel, eighth grade pupil, to whom President 
Flint is shown handing a check for $10 as first prize. 
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One hundred under-privileged children who attended Limberlost Camp last 
summer were recent guests of the Kiwanis Club of Bloomington, Illinois. 
In the picture are the two honor campers of 1938, Martha Madlinger and 
Donald Leslie, seated in fror.t beside Lieutenant Governor P. C. Somerville. 
The young fellow between these two is Jimmie, the magician’s ventriloquist 
Standing, from left to right, are Ted Coulteaux, magician, Presi- 
filliam T. Beadles and Al Arnold, chairman of the club’s Limberlost 


dummy. 
dent : 
Committee. 


Washington, Pennsylvania, 
Ranks High in Achievement 

The Kiwanis Club of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, set a high standard of 
achievement in its activities during 
1938. The under-privileged child proj- 
ects were especially outstanding. 
Money for 50 tonsillectomies was fur- 
nished; 61 pairs of shoes were pur- 
chased for children unable to attend 
school for the lack of foot-wear; milk 
was furnished to six families unable to 
purchase a good grade of milk for their 
children; clothes were furnished a high 
school boy who was unable to purchase 





graduating 
clothes; prizes 
were furnished 
for dental week 
in the local school ; 
prizes were fur- 
nished, as well as 
eggs, for an Eas- 
ter egg hunt in 
which more than 
3000 children 
from the ages of 
six to twelve 
years partici- 
pated; toys were 
distributed 
to hundreds of 
under - privileged 
youngsters at the 
Christmas season 
through the Sal- 
vation Army; and 
cash was contrib- 
uted to the com- 
munity chest for 
welfare work in 
the city and a 
tuberculosis bond 
was purchased to 
help that cause. 

Through the club’s Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance assistance was given 
to many high school students. The 
club is now contacting school authori- 
ties with the view of having a vocation- 
al director in the high schools. 

Many rural activities were spon- 
sored by the club and Farmers’ Day 
was observed, when prominent farmers 
of the community were entertained. 
Club members also went into the rural 
districts to sponsor activities. Grange 
Day was also observed when the mas- 
ters of all subordinate granges were 
entertained at the 


, 





A few of the girls at Victoria Camp, Balsam Lake, sponsored by the Kiwanis 


Club of Lindsay, Ontario, last =. 
the same camp for two weeks. ] 
this year. 





The club also sent a group of boys | 
he Kiwanians will carry on the same activity 


club meeting. The 
Farm Bureau and 
4-H clubs were 
also given valu- 
able assistance. 
During the 
year every mem- 
ber of the club 
participated in 
some worth-while 
community enter- 
prise to promote 
and maintain Ki- 
wanis fellowship 
and _ principles. 
The club and its 
activities were 
kept before the 
public throughout 
the year, with 140 
different articles 
appearing in the 
local newspapers. 
In_ attendance 
the Washington 
club had an envi- 
able record. W. P. 
Wilson, chairman 
of the club’s Com- 
mittee on Pub- 
licity, reports that 
the average at- 
tendance of the 
55 members of 


boys to 
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the club was 95.58 per cent for the 
year and that the club was first in at- 
tendance in the district one month and 
for 11 months of the year it stood first 
in its division. Thirty-eight members 
maintained a 100 per cent record 
throughout the year, while eight 100 
per cent meetings were held. 


Lima, Ohio, Features 
Vocational Guidance 


Believing that in helping young men 
to find themselves through vocational 
guidance, the Kiwanis Club of Lima 
has presented to 87 students of Lima 
schools “careers research monographs.” 
These books are to be used in connec- 
tion with the club’s extensive vocation- 
al guidance program. 

At a meeting held recently the club 
had five of these young men present 
and each was presented with his vo- 
cational guidance book by Walter 
Ebersbach, chairman of the club’s Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance. 

In an editorial in the Lima News a 
tribute was paid the club for its work 
among Lima youth. The editorial read, 
in part: “Apparently you are sincere 
in declaring your intention to do some- 
thing in the way of providing Lima 
youth with opportunities for finding out 
about the ways of earning one’s bread 
and butter, and what the various trades 
and professions really require in train- 
ing and personality. Honest, down-to- 
earth vocational guidance of the kind 
Kiwanians can give is a prime necessity 
in this modern world.” 


Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
Proposes Street Lighting 


The City Council of Carsbad took 
the Kiwanis club’s street light proposal 
under advisement and instructed City 
Attorney James Stagner to work out an 
arrangement under which the lights 
can be installed with the Kiwanis club 
acting as agent for the property own- 
ers. 

Petitions signed by about 95 per 
cent of Carlsbad’s property owners, who 
offered to pay the cost of street lights 
on a front footage basis, were present- 
ed to the city council by members of the 
Kiwanis club. The club offered to pay 
the difference between the amount sub- 
scribed and the cost of the lights (ap- 
proximately $125.) 


Bloomington, Illinois—A recent eve- 
ning meeting and ladies’ night of the 
Kiwanis Club of Bloomington was the 
occasion of the club’s annual Limber- 
lost Roundup, when 100 under-privil- 
eged youngsters who were guests of the 
club for three weeks last summer at 
Limberlost Camp were special guests 
at this meeting. Two hundred Ki- 
wanians and guests were present in 
addition to the 100 children and it was 
a gala event for everyone. Entertain- 
ment was provided by a professional 
magician. Al Arnold is chairman of 
the Limberlost Committee. 
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Portsmouth, Va. and West Palm Beach, 
Fla. Visit Via Short Wave 


By ART KEIL 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


HEN you’re a thousand miles 
from home and still want to 
participate in your own Ki- 


wanis meeting—just take a tip from 
“Doc” E. Q. Heely, secretary of the 
Portsmouth, Virginia, club, and hunt 
up a “ham.” 

Secretary Heely not only acted as 
part-time master of ceremonies for his 
own meeting a thousand miles away, 
but joined the hands of two Kiwanis 
clubs in fellowship. 

The “ham” that Heely hunted was of 
the strictly modern variety—an expert 
short-wave radio operator. Kiwanian 
Heely was in West Palm Beach with a 
number of other Portsmouth Kiwani- 
ans. From short-wave station W4ACZ, 
he had the operator, Tony Litschauer, 
set up a “speaker contact” with Opera- 
tor L. V. Alley, of W3AER, at a porta- 
ble unit in the Portsmouth dining room 
where 100 Kiwanians and guests were 
meeting. 

For nearly an hour the luncheon 
program switched back and forth be- 
tween West Palm Beach and Ports- 
mouth with perfectly clear loud-speaker 
reception at both ends. Greetings were 
exchanged by city officials of both mu- 
nicipalities and Paul Twitty, vice-pres- 
ident of the West Palm Beach Kiwanis 
club, traded pleasantries with Walter 
W. Wilkins, president of the Ports- 
mouth club. 

Star of the West Palm Beach end of 
the broadcast was Frank D. Lawrence, 
first president of the Portsmouth club, 


who was described by Portsmouth 
speakers as their “No. 1 Citizen.” Vice- 
president of the American National 
Bank, member of the city council, he 
was in West Palm Beach giving his 
favorite hobby its first Florida spring 
training. 

As owner of the Portsmouth Cubs, 
one of three independent baseball teams 
in the Piedmont League, he was cele- 
brating the National Baseball Centen- 
nial and his own Silver Anniversary in 
baseball by bringing his club to West 
Palm Beach for spring training. It 
was typical of the man who was a 
leader of Kiwanis in Portsmouth, who 
originated night baseball in the Pied- 
mont League, and who took the lead in 
many civic enterprises, that his ven- 
ture into Florida would be the first for 
any baseball club of his class. 

He told his fellow members in Ports- 
mouth of the team’s progress, intro- 
duced his manager, Big Jim Keesey, 
and his star shortstop, “Ace” Parker, 
former All-American football player, 
who had just been acquired from the 
Athletics. 

With the dial switched over, he heard 
the good wishes of his Portsmouth 
friends and the applause of the hundred 
Kiwanians attending the meeting. Pete 
Glazer, the Portsmouth star reporter 
who had been covering Kiwanis meet- 
ings for more than four years, set his 
own long-distance reporting record, 
when he wired the story of the meeting 
to his paper from the Florida city. 
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Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas—The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has worked out 
a contest for the Dallas County 4-H 
clubs, the awards to be four trips to 
the Junior Short Council at A & M 
College next July and a silver medal to 
each member of the winning team. 
The four boys making the largest in- 
sect collection will win the awards. The 
committee has distributed pamphlets 
announcing this contest throughout 
Dallas County. 


Paulsbury, New Jersey—In connec- 
tion with its fifteenth anniversary cele- 
bration the Paulsbury club held its 
first Charter Members’ and Past Presi- 
dents’ Night. The meeting proved to be 
so inspirational and such an all-round 
success that it is planned to make this 
an annual event. Letters were mailed 
to all charter members and past presi- 
dents not now active in the club, ask- 
ing them to attend the meeting as 
guests of the club. 


Mount Clemens, Michigan—The club 
has adopted a plan of investigation 
relative to a more effective use of wel- 
fare service, seeking to eliminate du- 
plication and to promote a higher re- 
turn for money spent by the commu- 
nity. Through the codperation of the 
Salvation Army and other welfare 
agencies 100 or more school children 
have been fed complete meals once a 
day, the club initiating the project at 
a cost of approximately three cents 
per meal. 


Moberly, Missouri—The dairy farm- 
ers of the community were recently 
entertained by the club at a noon-day 
luncheon meeting. During the month 
of March the club’s Committee on 
Rural Relations sponsored three pro- 
grams of rural-urban interest and had 
several rural friends present at each 
program. The members of the club are 
speaking to various rural groups at 
country schools each month. 





At left: While 100 Kiwanians and their guests assembled for a meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Portsmouth, Virginia, this group in West Palm Beach, 
Florida, 1,000 miles away, ‘‘attended’’ the meeting. Secretary E. Q. — of the Portsmouth club, acted as master of ceremonies. Standing, left to 


right, ‘‘Ace’’ Parker, shortstop, Portsmouth baseball team; Jim Keesey, clu 


manager; Secretary Heely; vice President Paul Twitty. Seated, left to 


right, Tony Litschauer, operator of “‘ham’’ station W4ACZ, and Frank D. Lawrence, first president of the Portsmouth club and owner of the Portsmouth 


baseball team, then in West Palm Beach for spring training. 
grouped around it: Mayor V. A. Brooks; City Manager C. 


club. 


The picture at right shows the receiving set at Portsmouth with the following gentlemen 
. Harper, talking; V. L. Alley, radio operator, and W. J. Wilkins, president of the Portsmouth 
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Winchester, Illinois—Two doctors 
and a dentist of the Winchester club 
donated their services in the “Spring 
Round-Up” at the Winchester Grade 
School. This program was originally 
sponsored by the Kiwanis club to give 
the children arriving at school age a 
physical examination prior to entering 
school the next fall. Many defects are 
found in these examinations, which are 
corrected before the beginning of 
school in September. 


Newcastle, Indiana—The club re- 
cently presented a Federal Theater 
project play, “Prologue to Glory,” and 
$250 was cleared, the proceeds being 
used for the club’s under-privileged 
child program. A special matinee was 
given in the afternoon for school chil- 
dren and the result was a sell-out, with 
no standing room and many children 
being turned away. The Kiwanis club 
was instrumental in bringing the WPA 
theater project to Newcastle. 


Protecting Little Children 


Public Affairs Committee of the 

Kiwanis Club of Lake View, Chi- 
cago, announces the results of the 
Safety Campaign sponsored by the 
club. 

“The first phase of this campaign for 
greater safety,” he says, “has been 
completed. The Safety Informative 
sheets which listed the hazards for 
children pedestrians of all ages and 
motorists were given to 15,000 children 
of the fourth to eighth grades in the 
twenty-six public, parochial and private 
schools in the Lake View area. It is be- 
lieved that through the reading of these 
sheets by the thousands of persons in 
the homes of these children as well as 
by the children that a more definite 
safety consciousness has been created. 

“To impress upon the children the 
sincerity of the Kiwanis club in its 
efforts they were invited to participate 
in a safety poster contest. Twenty-four 
schools codperated and 5261 posters 
were submitted in the contest. The best 
three in each school were selected and 
entered in the general contest for the 


F Panic J. Schneller, chairman of the 


grand awards. At the annual safety 
meeting of the club these 72 posters 
were displayed. The seven general 
prize winners, the judges and several 
school principals were guests of the 
club. The Judges were George Flem- 
ing, of Mayor Kelly’s Safety Commit- 
tee; Donald Johnson, art director, Lake 
View High School; Dr. C. N. Wright, 
assistant pastor, Presbyterian Church; 
Colonel Thomas A. Carter and W. Eras- 
man Brown, a commercial artist. 

“The seven winning students were as 
follows: Beverly Burroughs, Nettle- 
horst school; John Sprincz, Prescott 
school; Veronica Maxinko, St. Alphon- 
sus school; Carl Johnson, Blaine school; 
Arthur Heisler, Jahn school; Viola 
Darco, Hawthorne school; June Shaw, 
St. Andrews school. The five winning 
schools presented with _ attractive 
framed paintings were: St. Alphonsus, 
Blaine, Jahn, Hawthorne and St. An- 
drews. 

“A prominent part of the safety dis- 
play was the twenty-four inch draw- 
ing of a proposed road safety sign, 
with a Kiwanis emblem. Walter J. For- 

aker, chairman of the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
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The winning posters in the Lake View Kiwanis club’s poster con- 
test, a part of their safety campaign. 
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District Safety Commit- 
tee, complimented the 
club highly on the suc- 
cess of the safety pro- 
gram. 

“The Lake View club 
is deeply grateful to all 
of the principals and 
teachers of our schools 
for their splendid codper- 
ation. Especially are we 
appreciative of the help 
and suggestions of Miss 
Lillian M. Tobin, super- 
intendent of District No. 
2, Chicago Board of Ed- 
ucation. It was her ad- 
vice and encouragement 
that largely made our 
efforts possible. We are 
very hopeful that some 
way will be found to en- 
able us to continue in an 
even greater way to 
work for the safety of 
our young people. 

“Truly we can _ say, 
‘Protect our little chil- 
dren, endanger them not, 
for of such is our future 


America’.” 
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Wichita Falls, Texas—The Public 
Affairs and Special Objectives Com- 
mittees met with a group of citizens 
recently relative to the club sponsor- 
ship of a new wing for the public li- 
brary to cost $15,000. The Kiwanians 
have since been working hard on the 
fund-raising campaign. Grover Bulling- 
ton, A. T. Bryce and Horace G. Smith 
have served as chairmen during the 
drive. 


Marion, North Carolina—Among re- 
cent activities of the Marion club was 
its presentation of an incubator for 
infants to the Marion hospital, at an 
expenditure of $165. It had come to 
the attention of the membership that 
the hospital was badly in need of this 
piece of equipment. 


Ogdensburg, New York—A new and 
different activity for the Ogdensburg 
club was its sponsorship of a spring 
concert put on under the auspices of 
the club by the Laetare Choral Society 
at the George Hall Trade School audi- 
torium. The proceeds went to the 
under-privileged child fund. 





Melbourne, Florida—The club is 
spending $7.50 each week for lunches 
for under-privileged children; has pro- 
vided special shoes for crippled 
youngsters; and has raised $140 on a 
club minstrel show for the benefit of 
its under-privileged child and boys 
and girls work. 


Campbell, California—A special 
meeting was held recently at the home 
of Ben Curry, the oldest charter mem- 
ber of the club, for the purpose of 
celebrating his eighty-seventh birth- 
day. ‘‘Ben” read his short speech with- 
out the aid of glasses and took an ac- 
tive part in the discussions. 


Carey, Ohio—The Kiwanis Club of 
Carey recently entertained the Com- 
munity Club with a fine dinner and 
program. The Carey Community Club 
is a brain child of the Carey Kiwanis 
club and it is the only club of its kind 
in the State of Ohio, according to Sec- 
retary H. B. Mapes. The speaker of 
the evening was Sunny Sunberg, who 
gave a humorous talk which was en- 
thusiastically received. The meeting 
was under the direction of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 


La Jolla, California—The Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance has com- 
pleted its fourth year of fine active 
service to La Jolla students. Over 
20000 vocational preference forms 
were filled out this year. Students were 
divided into 21 groups and a mentor 
met with each group, answered ques- 
tions, gave talks and held discussions 
covering the subjects in which the 
students were interested. Former stu- 
dents who had been placed in vocations 
through this committee’s activities ap- 
peared before some of the groups. This 
is one of the club’s outstanding objec- 
tives. 
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Ben O. Curry, 87-year-old charter member of the 

Campbell, California, Kiwanis club, accepts a 

birthday cake from A. R. Standish, youngest 

Campbell Kiwanian. Dr. Wyland Morgan, presi- 
dent of the club, looks on. 


* 
KIWANIS WELCOMES YOU 


We welcome you. As men whose work is scanned, 
And pronounced good; we hold to you the hand 
Of fellowship, glad that you are to be 

A part of us. Souad by no stern decree, 

But by the simple will your part to do 

in each appointed task. We welcome you. 


In our companionship of jest be not concerned 
When the sharp shaft of wit is on you turned; 
For those who best are loved the most endure. 
‘Tis by some light caprice that we ensure 

A happy moment, that the mind enmeshed 

In burdening tasks may turn to them refreshed. 


But jesting has an end. Our thought is not confined 
To playful fancies of the lighter mind. 

This is @ day uncertain, and confused 

By doubtful counsel, and by power abused. 
Kiwanis seeks a way, not for advantage willed, 

To find a strong support on which To Build. 


For this we need strong men; men not afraid 

To follow where the path of right is laid; 

Men who will dare to stand, in solitude—alone; 

Holding the truth they see, and seen, have made 
their own, 

Who, heediess of the unthinking crowd that jeers, 

Believe that right will triumph with the years. 


And so Kiwanis, searching for the way 
That from confusion to a clearer day, 
Leads by the light that burns for us again 
From fellowship and from our trust in men; 
Knowing each other, earnest men, and true: 
Into this fellowship Kiwanis welcomes you. 


AVERY E. LAMBERT, 
Poet Laureate, Kiwanis Club of lowa City, lowa. 


(The reading of this poem is part of the initia- 
tion of new members into the lowa City Kiwanis 


club) 
o 


Combined Effort Elects a Mayor 

Fred Kimball, a past president of Ki- 
wanis, was recently elected mayor of 
the city of San Luis Obispo, California, 
defeating the incumbent who had been 
in office 20 years. One of the factors 
which contributed to Kiwanian Kim- 
ball’s election was the work of a group 
of business men called the Cincinnatus. 
All of the publicity for the group was 
handled by another past president, 
Russell Hoyt. This publicity mentioned 
no personalities but simply laid before 
the voters facts concerning the busi- 
ness transactions of the city govern- 


ment. The membership of the Cincin- 
natus was not limited to any particular 
group but approximately 50 per cent 
of the Kiwanis club were said to be 
members. e 


BILL AND JOE 


Come to Kiwanis, dear old friend. — 
Those chill, cold days are at an end. 
We'll sit and eat, while you and | 
Will let the hour slip idly by, 

For here the rule has been, you know, 
That you are Bill and | am Joe. 


| know you've been a great success: 
You're widely known, you must confess: 
Your fame has gone ‘throughout the state; 
Your name is listed with the great; 

But here for just an hour or so, 

You're simply Bill and | am Joe. 


Now Joe forgets his daily care 

And tries with Bill his joys 
to share, 

For in Kiwanis he will find 

His fame and fortune left 
behind 

And worldly cares are 
crushed and still 

Ah, Joe looks fondly up to 
Bill. 


How Bill's strong heart beats 
warm and fast! 
How Joe's warm blood wells 


up at last! 

There's nothing here in life 
so fine 

As friendship mingled with 
life's wine! 

For with that handclasp, what 
a thrill; 

For you are Joe and | am 
Bill. 


For without friendship, what 
is fame? 

A thousand hills may ring 
your name, 

Your fortune may fill banks 


with gold, 
But soon the years pass and we're old, 
And trade it all, I'm sure you will 


For one handclasp with dear old Bill. 


Your business cares are left aside 
And in this fellowship you hide 
Your worries, cares, as you will see 
As you sit talking here with me. 
d then at last we turn to go: 
"God bless you, Bill. God bless you, Joe." 


Parapbrase by DR. WELLINGTON PATRICK, 
Lexington, Kentucky, Kiwanis Club. 


Son Follows Father As Lieutenant 
Governor 

“Like father, like son,” may be 
truly said of the family of J. Guy 
O’Donnell, Covington, Ohio. The 
above picture shows Roger C. O’Don- 
nell, lieutenant governor of the second 
Ohio division, consulting with his fath- 
er, Past District Governor J. Guy 
O’Donnell, who before be- 


Roger C. O’Donnell, his youngest 
son, and also an attorney, is now serv- 
ing as lieutenant governor. He became 
a Kiwanian at heart while a freshman 
at Wittenberg College, Springfield, due 
to the enthusiasm of his father, and 
a year after his graduation from Ohio 
Northern University, became a mem- 
ber of the Covington club. He served 
as president in 1935 and was installed 
lieutenant governor in historic Mari- 
etta, where nine years before his father 
was chosen as head of the Ohio Dis- 
trict. 

Past Governor O’Donnell has one 
other son, also an attorney, and an 





active member of the Piqua Kiwanis 
club. 


Music Honors for Kiwanians’' Children 

The children of three past presidents 
of the Fort William-Port Arthur, On- 
tario, Kiwanis club carried off the musi- 
cal honors in the Twin City Musical 
Festival staged by the two Canadian 
cities. Left to right are Donald Evans, 
son of Ira D. Evans, lieutenant gover- 
nor, Western Canada District, winner 
of boys’ solo; Miss Elizabeth Seaman, 
daughter of R. L. Seaman, winner 
pianoforte solo; and Jack Kirkup, son 
of Roy Kirkup, winner violin solo. 
These three children were entertained 
by the Port Arthur-Fort William club 
and were given a great ovation. 





ing elevated to the gov- 
ernorship, served as lieu- 
tenant governor of the 
same division. 

J. Guy O’Donnell is a 
charter member of the 
Covington club, organ- 
ized in January, 1923; 
serving as president 1923- 
25; elected lieutenant 
governor Division II in 
1926; and was district 
governor in 1930. He has 
been probate judge of 
Miami county since 1932. 


Left: Lieutenant Governor ee Cc. rey Demme and his 


District Governor J. Guy O’Donnell, Covington, Ohio. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


International Trustee D. W. Hen- 
derson, Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
elected president of the Bonneville Knife 
and Fork Club, an exclusive formal or- 
ganization limited to 250 members. Dr. 
Henderson was also re-elected to be a 
seven-year member of the State Board 
of Education. Dr. Robert D. Steels, also 
of the Salt Lake City club, who was 
associate president of Westminster Col- 
lege, is now president. 


President George C. Schiele of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and civic secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce is now ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Public Ob- 
servance Association, an organization 
composed of the majority of leading 
civic, patriotic and fraternal organiza- 
tions in Cincinnati. Kiwanian Robert 
D. VanFossen is president of the Public 
Observance Association. 





Henry Teubel, a member of the 
Tulia, Texas, Kiwanis club, is president 
of the Texas Creamery Association, a 
state-wide organization. I. H. Turney, 
also a member at Tulia, is an officer in 
the State Teachers Association and 
president of the Panhandle Association. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Arnold 
A. Bowhay, Jr., principal of the Bev- 
erly Hills, California, High School, 
was elected president of the California 
Secondary Principals Association. 


A Findlay, Ohio, Kiwanian, Krank 
M. Wiseley, was appointed a “Fellow” 
in The American College of Physicians 
of Internal Medicine. 


Former lieutenant governor and past 
president of the Brownwood, Texas, 
club, J. E. Johnson, was appointed post- 
master for an unexpired term. 


The new president of the San Luis 
Obispo, California, Chamber of Com- 
merce is Kiwanian George D. Madison. 


Past President John J. Langenbach 
of the Raymond, Washington, club is 
chairman for the fifth year of the 
Pacific County Budget Review Commit- 
tee, Kiwanian Fred W. Tregaskis is 
mayor of Raymond, and Past President 
Fred Eichner is president of the Ray- 
mond Chamber of Commerce. 


Kiwanian James M. Peden, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, is 1939 president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


The following Kalispell, Montana, 
Kiwanians hold public office: Past Presi- 
dent Robert Pauline, State Senator; 
Neil C. Parker, State Representative; 
Frank O. Williams, Mayor; and, A. E. 
Anderson, Otto G. Marken, Walter A. 
Ryder and Victor W. Sundelius, coun- 
cilmen of Kalispell; A. F. Winkler is 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Two members of the Orono, Maine, 
club have been honored. W. H. Luro 
is First Selectman and Representative 
to the State Legislature and Secretary 
E. S. Round is town clerk. 


President Carl B. Johnson of the 
Alamosa, Colorado, club was elected to 
serve as Alderman in Ward No. 2 for 
the coming two years. 


Kiwanians are interested in all 
phases of civic life in Ponea City, Okla- 
homa. Paul A. Long is Commissioner 
of Public Property. Joe McFadden is 
police chief. Former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Joe Miller is president of the re- 
tailers. 


Members of the East Cleveland, 
Ohio, club who hold public office are: 
Charles A. Carran, City Manager; 
Frank R. Anderson, City Commissioner; 
Grant T. Apthorp, City Finance Di- 
rector; Stanton Addams, Municipal 
Judge; Lynn G. Corlett, chief of the 
police department; Harry A. King, 
chief of the fire department. 


The Kiwanis Club of Cairo, Illinois, 
is pleased to announce that their presi- 
dent, E. A. Smith, was elected City 
Commissioner and that their secretary, 
Thomas W. Williams, was elected city 
police magistrate. 


Kiwanian F. F. Eastman, El Paso, 
Illinois, has been re-elected to the city 
council. 


Congratulations to Dr. Louis Stabins, 
past president of the Watertown, New 
York, club, who is now president of 
the New York State Dental Society, 
Fifth District. 


Two pastors of the Montavilla-Port- 
land, Oregon, club have been honored. 
Reverend Herries Grant Edgar was 
elected moderator of the Presbytery of 
Portland, and Reverend Charles T. 
Hurd was re-elected state clerk of the 
Presbytery of Portland. 


J. Donatien Berthiaume, Kiwanis 
Club of St. Lawrence, Montreal, was 
re-elected president of the Montreal 
Business Men’s Association and Albert 
Deschamps of this same club was re- 
elected vice president of the Chamber 
of Construction of Montreal. 


These news items come from the 
Southwest-St. Louis, Missouri, club: 
Bill Smith was elected president of the 
St. Louis Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion; Dr. Joe M. Lundergan was elected 
president of the St. Louis University 
Dental Alumni Association and Dr. 
Willis C. Gross is secretary of the same 
body. 


Lieutenant Governor William E. Gil- 
liam, Tiffin, Ohio, was elected chair- 
man of the East Seneca District of Boy 
Scouts of America, and Kiwanian J. 
Hadsell Baum, also of Tiffin, was elect- 
ed commissioner. 


The new president of the Arkansas 
Hospital Association is Dr. Raymond 
Smith of the Kiwanis Club of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 


District Governor Howard W. Pa- 
tience, Denver, Colorado, was elected 
president of the Board of Directors of 
Clayton College. 


Dr. A. Stanley Myers, Jersey City, 
New Jersey, is to be congratulated up- 
on his appointment by Governor Moore 
to the State Board of Medical Examin- 
ers, 


Carl H. Schupp is the new president 
of the Boonville, Missouri, Chamber of 
Commerce, and Henry C. Neef is first 
vice president. 





Three members of the Provo, Utah, 
club have been honored. Past Presi- 
dent John O. Beesley was named state 
president of the Utah Lumber Dealers 
Association, Kiwanian Denzil A. Brown 
was elected to serve as president of 
the Utah State Realtors Association, 
and Kiwanian K. E. Bullock was named 
president of the Utah Industrial 
League, a semi-pro baseball organiza- 
tion for Utah. 


The new president of the Minne- 
apolis Sidewalk and Concrete Con- 
tractors Association is Arnold E. Beck- 
man, Kiwanian at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


Wayne, Nebraska, Kiwanians are 
very proud of one of their members, 
because the Wayne Herald, Kiwanian 
E. W. Huse editor and proprietor, took 
two “Firsts” in the annual awards to 
newspapers of Nebraska towns with 
over 1,000 population. The Wayne 
Herald ranked first in General Excel- 
lence and for its Front Page. 
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Dr. Frank P. Hammond, of Chicago, 
past governor of the [Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District and a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Woodlawn, has been 
engaged as medical director of the Hos- 
pital Service Corporation, Plan for 
Hospital Care, with offices in the Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago. 

Dr. Hammond, known to many Ki- 
wanians throughout the United States 
and Canada, retired from active prac- 
tice last January, transferring his 
professional business to his associates. 


The Forest Park, Illinois, club sends 
us some interesting news concerning 
its members. Harry Weideman was re- 
elected to the Park Board. Ed Lane 
was appointed village comptroller, and 
Dr. William Masslow was appointed 
health officer. 





Emmett Barbee, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, sails at midnight, July 5, on 
the Oslofjord and will take his mother 
and sister with him through the Scan- 
dinavian countries. After that he will 
travel all over the world. This startling 
statement comes from Oklahoma City 
where Emmett Barbee has resigned as 
secretary-manager of the Oklahoma 
Credit Association. 

He is a Kiwanian of long experience 
and great activity and dared take the 
step that many would like to take but 
just cannot. He is going to devote his 
full time to hobbies, travel and magic. 
He is, by the way, an outstanding 
amateur performer. He was secretary 
for years of the Oklahoma City club, 
and the first hotel reservation coming 
into the convention office for many 
of these years was for him. 


Two Fremont, Nebraska, Kiwanians 
have distinguished themselves. Niel H. 
Mapes was recently elected mayor and 
A. J. Van Anda was re-elected city 
treasurer, 


The following Longview, Texas, Ki- 
wanians now hold public offices: R. B. 
Williams, city commissioner; Mann 
Fuller, county tax assessor; W. D. 
Northceut, Jr., county commissioner; 
Lewis Richardson, deputy county clerk. 


Indiana’s conservation magazine 
“Outdoor Indiana’? for March, 1939, 
carried a contest for the newspaper that 
makes the best use of conservation ar- 
ticles. The Winslow Dispatch, edited 
by Past President A. J. Heuring of the 
Petersburg, Indiana, club, won the 
second prize over the whole state. Re- 
cently Kiwanian Heuring was elected 
treasurer of the Democrat Newspaper 
Association, 


William M. Floyd, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, principal of Morton school has 
been elected principal of West Lafay- 
ette High School. 


Kiwanian Ormond R. Bean, Portland, 
Oregon, has been appointed by the state 
governor as Public Utilities Commis- 
sioner of the State of Oregon. 


A medal was presented to Major Alex 
S. Thomas, Indianapolis, Indiana, in 
honor and recognition of 25 years of 
service in the Salvation Army. 


Charles A. Jones of the Columbus, 
Ohio, club has become assistant man- 
ager of the American Education Press, 
Inc. 


Past President Harry W. Hart, Han- 
over, Pennsylvania, was elected for the 
fifth consecutive year as president of 
the Hanover Chamber of Commerce. 


District Governor Leo H. Pou, Mobile, 
Alabama, has received and accepted the 
appointment as senior attorney in the 
Atlanta Division Office of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Joe D. Lowe, past president of the 
Algona, Iowa, club, was re-elected head 
of the Iowa Wild Life Federation and 
new appointee on Iowa Conservation 
Commission. 


Secretary John S. Cutter of the Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, club was just named 
president of the Iowa Sons of the Revo- 
lution. 


Professor Mason Ladd, Iowa City, 
Iowa, club, was named Dean of the Iowa 
Law School. 


New chairman of the committee of 
organization and extension of the Cov- 
ered Wagon Council of the Boy Scouts 
is Ralph W. Swanson, immediate past 
president of the Omaha, Nebraska, Ki- 
wanis club. 


William H. Zeller, member of the 
Public Affairs Committee for the United 
States, has been appointed director of 
organization activities of the New 
Hampshire Farm Bureau Federation 
with his headquarters at Concord. He 
formerly was located at Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 


William J. Duchaine, managing editor 
of the Escanaba Daily Press, has been 
appointed promotion director of the 
Nahma Vacation School for Writers, 
Photographers and Artists, to be held 
at Nahma, model lumbering-resort vil- 
lage of the Bay de Noquet Lumber 
Company. 


Former Lieutenant Governor E. F. 
Cavanah, Calexico, California, is presi- 
dent of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Imperial Valley. 


Kiwanian Burdette Sterling, llwaco- 
Longbeach, Washington, club, was 
elected president of the Pacific County 
Educational Association and John 
Peterson, vice president of this club, 
was elected Administrative Representa- 
tive to the Board of Control in the same 
organization. 
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Secretary H. V. Bush of the Can- 
ajoharie, New York, club was elected 
to his seventh term as mayor. 


Past President Joe W. Milner, mayor 
of Gulfport, Mississippi, and Mrs. D. 
J. Williams, wife of a Gulfport Ki- 
wanian, were voted Gulfport’s ‘“Out- 
standing Citizens’’ for the year 1938. 


President of Trumbull County Fresh 
Air Camp Association is E. T. Halligan 
of the Girard, Ohio, club. Ralph H. 
Getz of this same club was elected 
president of the Girard Community 
Corporation. 


A member of Sandusky, Ohio, Karl 
E. Whinnery, was selected as superin- 
tendent of the Sandusky schools. 


Past President J. H. McElroy of 
Stanwood, Washington, was honored 
by the Boy Scouts of America, by being 
presented the Silver Beaver Award for 
distinguished service to the boyhood 
of America. 


The new mayor of the City of Lewis- 
ton is Kiwanian Fernand Despins who 
is a member of the Auburn-Lewiston, 
Maine, club. 





Harry Lee Wilber, club secretary at 
Fullerton, California, has been club 
pianist for sixteen years. Wonder if 
another Kiwanian has such a record for 
volunteered service. 


Two Kiwanians of Council Grove, 
Kansas, were elected to the city coun- 
cil. They are Dr. H. B. Melchert and 
President R. R. Cross. F. B. Michael is 
also a member of that body. 


We have these news items from the 
Raleigh, North Carolina, club: William 
C. Lassiter was elected president of the 
Raleigh Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Wisner H. Chamblee was elected presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and Paul A. 
Reid was selected Wake County chair- 
man of Military Training Camps Asso- 
ciation. 


M. Liebenheim, a member at Paw- 
huska, Oklahoma, was re-elected city 
commissioner which now gives this club 
two city commissioners, the other being 
Fred Rock. 


The Boys’ Work Council of Metro- 
politan Detroit elected Arthur G. T. 
Courteau to serve as president for a 
year’s term. Kiwanian Courteau is 
from the Highland Park, Detroit, club. 


Dr. D. V. Hampton was honored by 
being elected vice president of the Ohio 
Society for Osteopathic Physicians and 
Surgeons. Kiwanian Hampton is a 
member of the University Circle, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Kiwanis club. 
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Past President Frank L. Snell, Jr., 
of the Phoenix, Arizona, club has been 
elected to the presidency of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


The Kiwanis Club of North Wilkes- 
boro, North Carolina, is proud of the 
fact that they have seventeen members 
who are in public office. Paul Cragan 
is superintendent of the city schools of 
North Wilkesboro and six members of 
the club are on the city school board; 
C. B. Eller is superintendent of the 
Wilkes County schools; Dan Hollar, 
Wilkes County Farm Agent; C. O. Mc- 
Neil, chairman of Wilkes County Board 
of Education; J. C. Reins, postmaster; 
T. E. Story, president North West Dis- 
trict Teachers Association; W. K. 
Sturdivant, president of Merchants 
Association; T. B. Finley, Superior 
Court judge; W. A. Stroud, town com- 


missioner; and, Carl Van Deman, 
Brushy Mt. Orchard Specialist. 
The St. Petersburg, Florida, club 


now has double representation in the 
city council, as Kiwanians Robert J. 
McCutcheon, Jr. and Stanley C. Min- 
shall were recently elected to that body. 


Secretary Reuben S. Newsome, Thom- 
aston, Georgia, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Georgia Funeral Directors 
Association. 


George Walker, an active member of 
the Portland, Oregon, club, presided 
over the recent convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, of which 
world-wide organization of flour millers 
he has been president for the past year. 


In the recent election Kiwanian John 
T. McKee was elected Mayor of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 


Member of the Wabash, Indiana, 
Kiwanis club, John V. Beamer, former 
lieutenant governor, was named vice 
president of the Northern Indiana 
Town and City Schools Administration 
Association. 


Kiwanian R. S. Hoskinson of Mt. 
Carmel, Illinois, was elected City Com- 
missioner. 


Clyde Burgett of the El Segundo, 
California, club is president of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Fred W. Hill, charter member of the 
Hamburg, Iowa, Kiwanis club, is cer- 
tainly to be congratulated upon win- 
ning the National Editorial Award for 
outstanding community service at the 
NEA convention. Kiwanian Hill is and 
has been editor of the Hamburg (Iowa) 
Reporter for thirty-one years and dur- 
ing all that time no worthy enterprise 
has ever lacked his support. His paper 
was chosen for this award from over 
10,000 weekly newspapers in the United 
States. 


President of the York, Pennsylvania, 
Chamber of Commerce is Kiwanian 
Warren G. Fishel, member at York. 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 




















Q. Don’t you think it is best not to 
hold meetings during the hot weather 
when so many are on vacations? (Secre- 
tary ) 


A. No, I can’t agree. There are many 
reasons for keeping the club going 
through the summer. The type of meet- 
ing may need to be changed, but there 
are always enough fellows in town to 
maintain Kiwanis fellowship as well as 
the legal requirements of the By-Laws. 
Kiwanis is designed to work the year 
around, and the summer offers splendid 
opportunity for variations in programs 
for the club meeting periods. The 
Service Department is sending you sev- 
eral practical and successful program 
suggestions for the summer months. 


+ 


Q. I understand Kiwanis Interna- 
tional wants quality members even if it 
is necessary to “abuse” the classifica- 
tion list to a certain degree. Is this 
correct? (Secretary) 


A. It is not. Kiwanis has no basis 
for existence except as a classified 
group. Its plan of classification is 
broad enough and flexible enough to 
handle any justified classification prob- 
lem. <A club that “abuses” the classi- 
fication plan is making trouble and em- 
barrassment for itself in the future. 


+ 


Q. Is there any objections to a by- 
law prohibiting a director from serving 
more than two consecutive terms, unless 
his tenure of office is interrupted by 
election as an officer? (Secretary) 


A. There is no objection if the club 
wants it that way. 


+> 


Q. Does Kiwanis look with favor on 
the use of the Kiwanis emblem in ad- 
vertising members’ businesses or serv- 
ices? (Secretary) 


A. Back in the old days, there used 
to be a lot of fellows who used the Ki- 


wanis emblem in connection with their 
personal business; but that day has 
been gone for a long time, and I do not 
believe one such instance is seen in a 
year. The purpose of the organization 
was changed from “We Trade” to “We 
Build” some years ago. 


+> 


Q. Can a club waive membership 
fees to former members? (Secretary) 


A. Most clubs do not require a sec- 
ond membership fee when reinstating 
former members. The club has the 
right under its by-laws to require an en- 
tire or partial fee, but few do. 





Q. Why not make up a song sheet 
of the choruses of currently popular 
songs and make it available to the clubs? 
(Chairman) 


A. Because the necessary copyright 
permission in most cases cannot be se- 


cured. 


Q. Do we have to set our annual 
meeting at a time prior to our district 
convention? (Secretary) 


A. No. Your annual meeting can 
be set at any time in October or Ne- 
vember. 





Q. Can a club make its own classi- 


fication list to suit its community? 
(Secretary) 
A. A club should make its own 


classification list. The partial list which 
was prepared by a recent International 
Committee was developed merely as a 
guide as to what should be done and to 
indicate what a large number of classi- 
cations there actually are. 








Left to right: J. N. 
George 


Emerson, Governor, 


Pacific-Northwest District, Pullman, Washington; R. 
cCuish, International Trustee, Vancouver, B.C.; Dr. E. N. 





Seat 


Layton, Chairman, Peace 


Tablet Committee, Colfax, Washington; Dan Droz, member, Peace Tablet Committee, Colville, 


Washington; Oscar W. Nelson, 


Lieutenant Governor, 


Division VI, Pacific-Northwest District, 


Coeur d'Alene, Idaho; and Alfred H. Syverson, former International Trustee, Spokane. 


Dedicate Boundary Peace Tablet 
at Paterson, B. C. 


GALA crowd of 6000 people par- 

ticipated in an impressive dedi- 

cation of the 15th Kiwanis 
Boundary Peace Tablet at Paterson, 
B.C., just across the line from North- 
port, Washington, and 140 miles north 
of Spokane, Sunday, June 4, 1939. 

Eight bands, including United States 
Infantry Band from Fort Wright, Spo- 
kane; and the Scotch Pipers of Trail, 
B.C., were present. Two companies of 
soldiers from each side of the line and 
mayors and leading officials from the 
various cities in British Columbia and 
Washington made the occasion one long 
to be remembered. 

Governor Jay N. Emerson, Pacific- 
Northwest District, made the formal 
presentation of the Boundary Peace 
Tablet which was accepted by Major 
A. C. Sutton, D.S.O., M.C., represent- 
ing His Honor Eric Hambler, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of British Columbia, 
in behalf of the Dominion of Canada 
and Judge James P. Dillard of Spo- 
kane, representing Clarence D. Martin, 
Governor of the State of Washington, 
in behalf of the United States of 
America. Two attractive young ladies, 
Shirley Wylie, Camp Fire girl from 
Colville, Washington and Kathleen 
Howell, member of Trail, B.C., Girl 
Guides, unveiled the tablet, each re- 
moving her respective country’s flag. 

R. George McCuish, International 
Trustee, Vancouver, B.C., represented 
Kiwanis International and delivered the 
address of the day, “Frontiers of 
Peace.” Trustee McCuish paid tribute 
to the two nations whose “will for 


peace” have made possible this “Fron- 
tier of Peace.’ 

He said, “Although this boundary is 
an imaginary line marked by stones 
and vitalized by such tablets as ours 
today—although no armed guards pre- 
bayonets as 


sent we pass—we yet 


know that at this spot we are standing 
on is the outside framework of two 
countries. What two oceans and the 
Mexican boundary have done for the 
United States—and three oceans and 
the Newfoundland boundary have 
meant for Canada—is completed by 
this nothingness we call an interna- 
tional boundary. 

“But the important thing about it is 
that it was built throughout our history 
by the Will For Peace. Remember, 
ladies and gentlemen, our forefathers 
might have been at war a little over 
a hundred years ago, and our boun- 
daries might have been different. But 
thank God our founders of the United 
States and Canada set their hands to a 
boundary of peace. 

“And so we stand here at this mo- 
ment memorializing that peace with a 
tablet of bronze. Let us remember that 
our forefathers earned us that peace— 
they gave us tens of thousands of 
square miles of country for the sake of 
perpetuating that peace, and it is our 
duty to preserve it forevermore.” 

Addresses of welcome were extended 
by R. R. Burns, M.L.A., Trail, B.C., 
His Worship, E. L. Groutage, Mayor 
of Trail, B.C., His Worship, William 
Turner, Mayor of Rossland, B.C., and 
responses were made by Honorable 
Frank Sutherlin, Mayor of Spokane, 
Washington, Honorable H. I. Minzel, 
Mayor of Colville, Washington and Os- 
car W. Nelson, Lieutenant Governor, 
Division VI of the Pacific-Northwest 
District. A. H. Syverson, Past Interna- 
tional Trustee was Master of Cere- 
monies. 

Messages were read from Interna- 
tional President Hatfield, International 
Vice President J. J. Smith and Gov- 
ernor Clarence D. Martin of the State 
of Washington. 

Following the unveiling, R. R. Burns 
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and E. L. Groutage of Trail planted 
two Canadian maples on the American 
side of the Peace Tablet and Governor 
Emerson and Past Trustee Syverson 
planted two American elms on the Ca- 
nadian side, 

Dr. E. N. Layton, Colfax Kiwanis 
club and Dan Droz of the Colville Ki- 
wanis club, chairman and vice chair- 
man respectively of the committee in 
charge of the ceremonies were intro- 
duced. Dr. Layton spoke briefly. 

Fourth U.S. Infantry Band of Spo- 
kane, Canadian Legion Band of Trail, 
B.C., Rossland City Band of Rossland, 
B.C., Maple Leaf Band of Trail, B.C., 


Colville High School Band and the 
Pipers Band of Trail and the Trail 


C. M. & S. Glee Club furnished delight- 
ful musical numbers during the pro- 
gram. 

Following the dedication ceremonies, 
the Canadian and American soldiers 
marched and counter-marched in front 
of the Peace Tablet. 

The Peace Tablet was sponsored by 
the 12 clubs of Division VI of the Pa- 
cific-Northwest District which includes 
Cheney, Coeur d’Alene, Colfax, Col- 
ville, Kellogg, Moscow, Newport, Pull- 
man, Sandpoint, Spokane, Spokane 
Valley and Tekoa. 


& 
Red Gets a Job 


(From page 402) 
be released from jail and, second, be 
started on the road to regain his health. 
Accordingly these two things became 
the immediate objectives. 

To get a boy out of jail is a difficult 
job. So many people seem to be con- 
cerned—the sheriff, the prosecuting 
attorney, the juvenile judge, and if 
none is interested in the case it seems 
almost impossible to speed up the slow 
process of the law. 

“You don’t need to feel sorry for 
that boy,’ the prosecuting attorney 
told the counselor. ‘“‘Let him stay in 
jail for several days to think things 
over. It'll do him good. Why one 
time I put a kid in jail and forgot him 
for a week and when he came out I'll 
tell you he was cured.” 

But the counselor remembered that 
some place in the Constitution it was 
stated that no one shall be denied his 
liberty without a chance to be heard 
immediately and saw no reason why 
this shouldn’t apply to Red’s imprison- 
ment. Accordingly the case was put 
before the lawyer who had professed 
to be a friend of boys. He immediately 
promised an investigation and asked 
the counselor to call him the next day 
at twelve o’clock. 

The lawyer’s words over the phone, 
“Go down and get the boy any time 
you want him,” were welcome to the 
counselor. With the boy’s mother, the 
counselor made another visit to the 
jail and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the cell unlocked and the boy given his 
freedom. 

“This sunshine is sure swell,” Red 
said; “let’s get going.”’ 

All arrangements had been made 
through the welfare department to en- 
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ter the hospital and the counselor saw 
him to bed. “But what I want to know, 
is what are you getting out of all of 
this?” Red asked the counselor; “I 
don’t see why you would do all this 
for me.” 

The counselor visited the hospital 
and later the home during the time 
Red was recovering. Frequent talks 
concerning possible plans for the fu- 
ture were brought up. School was 
starting soon. Would he be interested 
in enrolling? If he had a job, would 
he go to school? 

When school started, Red was there 
ready to go. Thanks to the N.Y.A. he 


was given a certain job to do for one 
hour each day to pay him a maximum 
of six dollars per month. Both school 
work and the job were his first consid- 
eration and he did them well. 

Finally later in the fall, Red was 
absent from school. He had gone to 
the city to join the C.C.C., his mother 
reported. The first message came two 
weeks later. 

“Dear Mom, I am in charge of a 
radio station and teaching code to a 
class of boys. As soon as I learn a 
little more I am to be transferred to a 
larger station. Tell all the folks hello 
for me. With love, Red.” 


Analyzing Vocational Guidance 
(From page 404) 


intelligence tests are designed to meas- 
ure only native ability or capacity of 
individuals, and since the intelligence 
requirement in some vocations is low, 
it would certainly be doing a boy an 
injustice to keep him out because he 
does not possess the cherished diploma. 
The demand for special aptitudes such 
as manual dexterity, quick reaction, 
muscular control, and precision, is 
much lower in some vocations than 
others. In some occupations, personal 
qualifications such as health, strength, 
interest, initiative, morale, and appear- 
ance are held much higher than intelli- 
gence rating. It is the duty of teachers 
to take what God has given each indi- 
vidual; and if his capacity is that of a 
peanut vender, make him a good one— 
thus making him contented with his 
job. If parents and teachers will for- 
get about college for a while and get 
down to the business of training boys 
and girls for life and work, we may 
justify in most cases the high school 
graduation requirement as a foundation 
for all vocations, but they seem to want 
all the eggs put in one basket—they 
think there is no alternative; however, 
under present conditions, I doubt that 
many vocational directors and teachers 
would favor such an entrance require- 
ment in vocational schools. 

It has been said by some writers that 
all vocational education should be sup- 
plemented with a well balanced social, 
athletic, and cultural program. I be- 
lieve that it is generally agreed among 
vocational teachers that a vocational 
school which does its jobs of training 
young people to become independent 
workers, to get along with other work- 
ers, to take pride in a job well done, 
to learn by doing, to recognize trade 
standards, and to respect the ethics of 
every trade—has a well balanced social, 
athletic, and cultural program. 

In vocational education, the morale 
of workers is recognized as being im- 
portant in the training of every pupil. 
Employers have found that where 
morale is high among workers, efficiency 
is increased and working conditions 
improved. Good vocational schools are 
putting stress in all shop courses on 
right working attitudes, and it goes 
without fear of contradiction that stu- 
dents and workmen with high job 


morale also possess high civic morale. 
Hence, no specialized social courses are 
necessary in a well organized vocational 
school; these are welded into the voca- 
tional courses. “Vocational education 
promotes morale because it promotes 
stability by turning parasites into work- 
ers; by increasing the workers’ lines of 
economic efficiency. All these bring 
about conditions conducive to satisfac- 
tion and hence make for stability.”— 
(from “Vocational Education in a De- 
mocracy.”’) 

Considering adult education, why 
should those who are employed in trade 
and industrial work be refused the 
opportunity to keep up and extend their 
knowledge in the vocations they are 
following—all because they have not 
completed twelve grades in school? 

One writer said that a good vocational 
school should be strict in its acceptance 
of candidates; that the type of students 
should be the kind one wishes one’s boy 
or girl to associate with. Where in 
democratic America are we going to 
find a vocational school that is going to 
turn thumbs down on a boy because he 
is not the kind one wishes one’s boy or 
girl to associate with? Most boys and 
girls who have come up through our 
public school system have _ rubbed 
shoulders for several years with all 
classes in our work world—this is 
America—and vocations recognize no 
class distinction—ability stands alone. 

How is a parent to test the metal in 
his boy, if that boy is allowed to see only 
the agreeable things of life? As par- 
ents, we have no desire to face the 
issue. It is natural that we desire our 
children to see only the agreeable, the 
good, and the beautiful; and that they 
experience no pain or hardship. How- 
ever, when we come to think soberly of 
life, we come to realize that tender hot- 
house plants cannot endure when ex- 
posed to the harsh weather of life. Life 
is terrible and beautiful and each child 
must come to that place in life where 
he must face it alone and make his own 
decisions. Surely a boy who has reached 
the age when he is ready to choose a 
vocation in life, has also reached the 
age when he can be trusted to choose 
good even though he be associated with 
the bad. Until a boy goes out on his 
own to face life; to find a job and work 
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at it to live; to work among strangers 
of all classes; to come directly in con- 
tact with misery and trouble; to see 
how the other half of the world lives, 
and to comprehend that all of this is 
life, he is still only a lad tied to an 
apron string. Of course parents should 
teach their children right standards of 
living and prepare them to face life, 
but parents must also trust their chil- 
dren to stand alone. 


As a vocational teacher, I have been 
taught that good teaching is starting, 
checking, and testing. Considering that 
the home environment is as it should be, 
the boy has been started right—checked 
many times during the formative years 
of life at home and in publie schools— 
and now at vocational school age, surely 
he is entitled to be tested. He may make 
a few mistakes at first—he is green——he 
lacks experience in facing life’s prob- 
lems; however, parents cannot continue 
indefinitely to walk down the road of 
life with their boy choosing his associ- 
ates and keeping him in what they con- 
sider the desirable class. If the boy 
has the stuff in him, he will rebel at 
such coddling. My experience with all 
classes of boys and girls has taught me 
that many a gem comes out of a hovel 
and shines just as bright after he has 
been shaped and fitted by skillful hands 
into the ring of life. A good vocational 
school does its screening process after 
the boy is in, not at the entrance gate; 
not as one would cull the good from the 
bad so that the bad may not rot the 
good, but cull that one may determine 
the abilities and aptitudes of each pupil. 
In this way everyone can be trained ac- 
cording to his own ability. 


When a highly polished boy, one who 
has lived a life of ease during his form- 
ative years, comes in direct contact with 
boys in a vocational school who were 
forced to face life early; boys who 
have worked hard, experienced misery, 
slipped occasionally, faced reverses; 
boys who have sacrificed to attend voca- 
tional schools, he gets just enough of 
his polish knocked off to fit him to make 
a living. 

Vocational guidance is a_ subject 
about which much is written yet little 
is ever done. The average vocational 
guidance program consists of ques- 
tionnaires, conferences and talks. 

A club decides it wants to put over 
a vocational guidance program. The 
Vocational Guidance Committee mimeo- 
graphs a questionnaire which is placed 
in the hands of the public school princi- 
pals to be given to the pupils. The 
pupils are asked if they desire counsel- 
ing, and public-spirited citizens are se- 
lected to do the counseling. In most 
cases these men have been so busy prac- 
ticing their vocations and advancing 
themselves that they have given little 
thought to training facilities (outside 
college training), employment possibili- 
ties, physical and economic require- 
ments, to enter the vocation and suc- 
ceed. All of this information and much 
more should be in the hands of a coun- 
selor before he talks to the boy. Also, 
a guidance program cannot be effective 
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until public opinion is developed that 
believes in the dignity and social equal- 
ity of all honorable work. 

As a rule, a boy who selects a voca- 
tion has done little or no research, and 
as a result knows very little about the 
possibilities and requirements of the 
vocation he thinks he would like to fol- 
low, or any other vocation. He has 
made his selection, perhaps, upon the 
observed success of others and not upon 
a study of the vocation itself. 

A boy with the desire to become a 
doctor might, under proper guidance 
make a better building contractor and 
prefer to do so if shown the possibilities 
in the building trade; the joy of start- 
ing and finishing a beautiful home; the 
joy of building; the joy of showing his 
friends through a job that he had 
planned, estimated, built and sold. Or 
on the other hand, a machinist who 
has had a part in the construction of 
an engine that required fittings ma- 
chined to 0.0001 of an inch and when 
set up runs with utmost precision, may 
have, a few years ago, thought about 
becoming a lawyer, but now is intense- 
ly interested in his trade. 

Most boys with whom I talk are not 
thinking so much of selecting a voca- 
tion as they are of getting a job, en- 
tering it, and working up—it is here 
that true guidance begins. 

If vocational guidance is to become 
an effective objective of a club, its 
members must first believe in educa- 
tion for work, and that education must 
be practical. Educational guidance and 
vocational guidance are too closely as- 
sociated to be separated. 

Guidance should be given on a demo- 
cratic basis and not to the privileged 
few. Every Kiwanis club should be 
interested in offering a guidance pro- 
gram to the employed boys and girls 
as well as to pupils in school—such a 
program would include every young 
person who has reached the age in 
life where he is interested in a vocation. 

There should be a codperative voca- 
tional activity program linked with the 
guidance program—a program worked 
out by a committee representing the 
club, the employer, labor, and the 
school. This committee should have as 
its objectives: 

1. The establishment of pre-voca- 
tional courses in the grade schools. 

2. The establishment of vocational 
courses as a part of the public school 
system. 


3. The establishment of extension 
courses whereby those who are regular- 
ly employed may extend their knowl- 
edge of their jobs. 

4. A revision of textbooks which will 
evaluate and elevate the trades and 
give labor a position in society equal to 
professional employment—showing the 
pupils the part labor has played in 
building our nation—exalting labor if 
you please—so that boys will not feel 
that they are being educated above 
“overall jobs”—that they will feel that 
education raises the standard of all 
vocations, and that education is neces- 
sary to success in any vocation—that 
they will feel that one who is highly 
trained in a skilled trade and can co- 
ordinate hand and mind to construct 
is as entitled to be called educated as 
one who speaks five languages, knows 
law, teaches in a college, or one who is 
an accountant. 

Any apprentice training program 
established in coéperation with the pub- 
lic school system should meet trade 
standards as to hours and wages, and 
no pupil who is placed on a job to 
receive training part time should re- 
place a regular employee or be used 
to exploit labor. 

A democratic program of this kind, 
sponsored by a civic club, has its social 
and economic value to the community, 
in that it has a tendency to eliminate 
social unrest among young people by 
bridging the gap between public school 
and employment; by helping young peo- 
ple, from the lower grades up, to grow 
into the right attitude toward all la- 
bor—with a better understanding of 
the problems of labor—and we, as 
Kiwanians, know that our nation needs 
a better understanding between labor 
and employers of labor; by helping 
young people who have failed to re- 
establish confidence in their ability to 
start over; by helping employed young 
people, through related study courses, 
to become satisfied with their jobs, ad- 
vance themselves, re-adjust themselves 
to changing conditions in employment, 
thereby cutting down labor or job 
turn-over which all business men 
recognize as expensive. 


Some of the things I have said here 
may invoke the wrath of all the gods, 
but to me it is democracy in vocational 
education. Vocational guidance has its 
boundary lines and the term should not 
be promiscuously used. 


Economics of Public Health 


(From page 396) 


Of course, it is true that traitors have 
been allowed to participate not for the 
purpose of rendering beneficent service, 
but because of a craving for gold. The 
quack whose armamentaria are his ad- 
vertisements, gaudy shop, deceptive 
countenance and fallacious promises 
should not be tolerated by an enlightened 
people. The makers, venders and adver- 


tisers of hundreds of malevolent patent 
and other nostra are, either consciously 
or unwittingly, in league with the 
enemy: sickness, pain and _ death. 
Those who govern the fiscal policies 
of some of our newspapers and mag- 
azines and who accept all advertising 
copy without knowledge or concern 
as to its validity, are consciously or 
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through inadvertence a party to the 
deception of their patrons. The trib- 
ute paid to these gods of mammon, 
quackery, patent medicine and the 
like, by the American people each day, 
we are told, amounts to more than one 
million dollars or several times our in- 
vestments in official public health activi- 
ties of the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments combined. I am delighted, 
however, to take time out and pay trib- 
ute to those radio stations, and partic- 
ularly to an increasingly large group of 
high grade newspapers and other 
periodicals which strive to keep their 
columns free of, and to that extent, pro- 
tect their readers from, such maleficent 
propaganda, 

The major fraction of those enlisted 
are loyal to the banner, unfurled and 
held high by the hands of Hypocrates, 
Galen, Jenner, Pasteur, Koch, Crawford 
Long, Ephriam McDowell, and in our 
time such benefactors as Trudeau, 
Janeway, Welch, Walter Reed, Halsted, 
Henry R. Carter, Kelley, Biggs, Osler, 
and others too numerous to name, but 
whose deeds have earned them a place 
in the front ranks of the great of all 
time; for they have bequeathed incal- 
culable endowments of health, freedom 
from anguish and pain, and preserva- 
tion of human life to the inhabitants 
of the earth for all time. 


In an earlier day, when unmitigated 
epidemics were allowed to sweep 
through the land with almost cyclonic 
force, strong men were paralyzed by a 
sense of their utter helplessness, the 
learned of the time were frightened for 
lack of knowledge and women with their 
babies in arms fled on foot, to places 
they knew not where, in a frantic effort 
to escape, if possible, the approaching 
terrors. This was the experience of 
our ancestors not merely “once upon a 
time,” but in thousands of communities 
and for tens of centuries before the con- 
ception and birth of modern curative 
and preventive medicine. We, the re- 
cipients of their benefaction, strive with 
might and main as we may, are unable 
to define our debt to those who labored 
long and late, suffered privations, 
braved storms, overcame apparently in- 
superable barriers and exposed them- 
selves to “malignant contagion” that the 
whole human family might gain knowl- 
edge of effective measures of restoration 
and definite means of prevention. Today 
our borders are, and for almost a gen- 
eration have remained, free of Yellow 
Fever. Asiatic Cholera has, at least 
temporarily, forsaken our shores. No 
one need have smallpox, a loathsome 
disease, which in the Middle Ages af- 
flicted, tortured, and murdered tens of 
millions. Of those who did escape with 
their lives, many were rendered hideous 
in appearance. This plague need no 
longer molest our people, for during the 
past one hundred and forty-one years 
an effective preventive has been avail- 
able. In this country its benefits may 
be had almost without money and with- 
out price. Diphtheria which for ages 
grappled at the throat of children and 
helpless infants, poisoned them with 
deadly toxins and finally committed 
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murder, by plugging their throats and 
stopping their breath, has finally suc- 
cumbed to the painstaking researches of 
the bacteriologist, the serologist, and the 
clinician. The practice of medicine, pre- 
ventive and curative, represents the con- 
tributions of, not only an ancient, but 
also an honorable and learned profes- 
sion. As already pointed out, some have 
repudiated their Hippocratic oath, but 
the major fraction holds its tenents as 
sacred. 

While there is justifiable cause for 
hope, encouragement, even jubilation 
over the discovery of new facts, and the 
establishment of additional measures 
for the relief of pain, and the restora- 
tion of health, the crowning glory of 
the temple of medicine is prevention. 

In the light of our present knowledge 
that has been gained by men and 
women, peeking, for long hours, through 
microscopes, experimenting on guinea 
pigs and even testing their theories on 
human volunteers, it appears that the 
pledgees to the Hippocratic oath, and 
those whose daily deeds of “going about 
doing good” bore close resemblance to 
the life of the Great Physician, have, in 
spite of their monumental achievement 
approached their problems in reverse 
order, viz., through restoration instead 
of prevention. But today, it is believed 
that if the full force of what is already 
known were applied to the needs of the 
people, the cost of sickness would be 
reduced 50 per cent. This and even 
more is the objective of every well in- 
formed and ethical doctor, dentist, 
nurse, sanitarian, bacteriologist and 
serologist. 

From available data, it appears that 
to bring to the people of the country a 
well-balanced public health service will 
cost about $2.80 per capita per year, 
in addition to our present rather penu- 
rious investments in this field. 


For the people of Iowa the investment 
in public health, federal, state and local 
is only about one-fourteenth of this 
amount and in strictly rural areas far 
less. While the tax for public highways 
is about $11.50, even for cigarettes the 
annual bill is $11.00, about four times 
that required for the procurement of an 
effective public health service of far- 
reaching import. It appears from the 
calculation of those versed in both the 
science and practice of public health as 
well as in mathematics, that the invest- 
ment of this additional $2.80 per capita 
in preventive measures, would result, 
not immediately, but beginning within 
a few years, in the salvaging of not less 
than three billion dollars, or $23.00 per 
person yearly; one half of the $6,000,000 
“anticipated but non-existent earnings” 
already mentioned. 


There have been many estimates 
made as to the money value of the hu- 
man being based on his expectant earn- 
ings and his fiscal contribution to our 
social order. But when one studies any 
or all of these figures the Same conclu- 
sion is always reached, viz; that there 
has not as yet been developed a yard- 
stick by which all human values, com- 
mercial, social, moral and spiritual can 
even be approximated. However, from 


a purely monetary point of view, we 
may be able to determine what man 
during his sojourn on earth has accu- 
mulated in excess of his consumption 
and has passed along to his children and 
to his children’s children. 

As the quantity and quality of life 
has, through improved sanitation, hy- 
giene, diet and other essential factors 
increased, he has been able to earn and 
store away for others many elements 
that enrich, and render more useful 
their existence. Greatly improved sys- 
tems of transportation, communication 
and education are some of the legacies 
which this generation will pass to the 
people of tomorrow. Had life been com- 
posed of a much smaller number of 
days, and if these had brought more 
affliction and disability instead of less, 
our contributions to those of our own 
time, as well as the surpluses of knowl- 
edge, material and spiritual assets 
would, of course, be curtailed accord- 
ingly. 

It is significant to observe that, so- 
called big business places some kind of 
an economic value on the human ma- 
chine and its earnings by underwriting 
its existence in measured sums. I am 
informed that the 308 legal reserve life 
insurance companies of this country at 
the close of business, December 31, 1937, 
had outstanding coverage of American 
lives in the amount of $109,572,450,959 
and received a total sum of $3,761,745,- 
196 in payment for services and risks 
during that year. These commercial 
organizations really have a reason to 
believe life has economic value, for dead 
people do not pay life insurance pre- 
miums. Some of these companies actu- 
ally invest, from their own earnings 
and savings, significant, even huge 
sums, in an effort to keep policyholders 
alive, so they can pay more premiums 
and to improve their health so they can 
earn the premium cost. This may sound 
trite, but I think it is a most worthy 
enterprise and it must really pay, for 
the largest underwriter in the world 
has been doing this for years with an 
ever expanding program of public 
health, and it seemingly is getting big- 
ger all of the time. 

For several years the Federal, all 
State and many Local Governments 
have maintained public health service 
departments for the purpose of offer- 
ing to the citizens specific safeguards 
against preventable illness. The United 
States Public Health Service and many 
of the state organizations have de- 
veloped rather elaborate schedules of 
far-reaching benefits but accessible 
mainly to the more populous areas. 
Prior to this there was a marked excess 
in the sickness and death rates of urban, 
as compared with rural dwellers. Plans 
for the delivery of modern public health 
benefits to the inhabitants of small 
towns, villages and rural areas were 
much delayed due to first, the wide scat- 
ter of the population, and secondly, by 
the scarcity of public funds for such 
purposes. The first county-wide serv- 
ice, administered by a physician who 
devoted his entire time to his job as 
county health officer is credited to Jef- 
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ferson County, Kentucky; the time 
1908; the yearly budget more than 
$10,000; and the health officer was Dr. 
W. B. Smock. During the subsequent 
30 years about 1,200 additional counties 
have followed suit. However, about 60 
percent of the people of rural type 
areas of our country are privileged to 
enjoy no such benefits and of those 
established to date, the personnel— 
physicians, nurses, and engineers espe- 
cially trained in hygiene and sanitation 
—are totally inadequate to meet the de- 
mands and actual needs of the people, 
so that now the incidence of ill-health 
and mortality rates in many rural areas 
are higher than in urban centers. 

The post office department found that 
its service should be brought to the peo- 
ple, and it was done, with most grati- 
fying results. Life insurance companies 
soon learned that, although, they had 
protection of the highest order to offer 
the people, they wouldn’t come to the 
home office for it, and most of the com- 
mercial institutions that have not taken 
their wares to the people have perished 
for lack of patronage, and so it is with 
a public health service; it must, in small 
units of personnel and facilities, be 
planted among and convenient to the 
people. The county and the district 
health units of service have, when 
manned by well-trained and whole-time 
workers, proved their worth, their 
really indispensable place in our civil- 
ization time and time again. A continu- 
ous flow of usable public health in- 
formation, advice and aid to fight and 
prevent threatened epidemics, assist- 
ance in the purging of the environment 
of noxious influences and the safeguard- 
ing of the sanitary quality of water, 
milk and food; guidance, logical advice 
and aid to the expectant mother and 
many other services of undisputed 
worth can be had by a large sector of 
our population, only by this means. 

I believe those who gain intimate 
knowledge of the true situation are 
ready to declaim with Charles Coats- 
worth Pinckney: “Millions for defense 
but not one cent for tribute.” 


President Visits 


‘Kiwanis America” 
(From page 403) 


president of the club, presided. O. Sam 
Cummings, Past International Presi- 
dent, delivered an eloquent eulogistic 
address. About 300 were present from 
many sections of the Texas-Oklahoma 
District. President Hatfield was pre- 
sented with a beautiful set of luggage. 

Interesting also was the honor paid 
him at a meeting in Topeka, his native 
city. 

One of the most inspiring and color- 
ful of all of his visits, of course, was the 
one made in Winnipeg on the occasion 
of the visit of Their Majesties, the King 
and Queen. 
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Democracy Needs Some Glamour 


(From page 389) 


we are, and we take them at their word. 
Similarly we think we are infinitely 
weaker than we are, and they take us 
at our word. So democracy gets licked 
before the fight ever starts—and that 
is precisely what the propagandists of 
totalitarian states are counting on.” 

Completely lacking in organized 
propaganda of our own, under a system 
that permits, here in our own country, 
the spread of propaganda, is it any 
wonder that our own people are dis- 
trustful? Is it any wonder that our 
youth, hearing only the type of propa- 
ganda designed to disparage demo- 
cratic institutions, have become logical 
prey for the many “isms” that infest 
the country? 

Canada could well do with an official 
propaganda bureau but I am afraid the 
very suspicious mentality of our peo- 
ple would not permit of it. Charges 
would immediately be made that it is 
the tool of the party in power, the tool 
of the capitalists, or some other tool, 
dependent on the political or economic 
philosophy of the individual. 

If we cannot have an official propa- 
ganda bureau, let us at least see that 
propaganda of the right kind is spread 
unofficially, by Kiwanis if you will, by 
service clubs generally, by Canadian 
clubs, by women’s organizations, by the 
Canadian Legion, by everyone inter- 
ested in the preservation of our demo- 
cratic ideals and institutions. Not to 
mislead our people. Not to misrep- 
resent facts. Not to stir up racial 
hatreds against other peoples. Intel- 
ligent, aggressive and serviceable citi- 
zenship is one of the well-known ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis. Let us put some 
action into those words. I have no 
hesitation in urging that Kiwanis 
should constitute one means through 
which propaganda should be spread. 
Propaganda favorable to our demo- 
cratic and national institutions, favor- 
able to Confederation, favorable to 
our King, our Flag and our Empire, 
that our people as a whole, and particu- 
larly the younger generation might 
have a true conception of what democ- 
racy and liberty really mean to us. 

We are too apt to disparage the very 
things we should hold dear, the very 
things which afford a medium for de- 
veloping a proper pride in our coun- 
try. There has been far too much de- 
bunking in the past. In debunking our 
national heroes we have debunked 
democracy and liberty. We have heard 
the great pioneers and builders of 
Canada called highway robbers because 
in the tremendous gamble of early 
pioneer life some of them eventually 
made money. I am not a jingoist, but 
I do earnestly suggest that we should 
glorify, rather than defile the memory 
of those great figures of the past who 
made such a great contribution to the 
life of our Dominion. Let’s build a 
glamour about them that will inspire 


our youth to desire to render service to 
the state, rather than to try to figure 
out how much they can chisel out of the 
state. 

Let’s build a glamour about our 
democratic institutions that will arouse 
patriotic pride and fervour. Let’s en- 
courage the singing of our patriotic 
songs. Yes, let’s organize our cadet 
corps again. I am no militarist, but I 
refuse to believe that a cadet corps 
ever encouraged a boy to fight. It 
does, however, give him pride in wear- 
ing the uniform. It does make him 
smart when he walks along the street, 
with his head in the air and his should- 
ers back. It does give him a degree 
of discipline that is woefully lacking 
in many of our children of school age 
today. 

Propaganda and glamour may seem 
revolting to those in positions of re- 
sponsibility and yet I seriously urge it 
as a tonic for the ills of our country. 
We have seen, in the death of our late 
Sovereign, in the Constitutional crisis, 
and when Their Majesties arrived in 
this country, how our people can unite 
under a situation that appeals to popu- 
lar fancy. 

Allow me to illustrate just what this 
thing glamour will do and how it can 
be utilized to the good of our people. 
You will recall, not so long ago, it was 
found in the United States that the 
gangster had become rather a hero to 
American youth because of the pub- 
licity directed to him through the press, 
on the radio and in the movies. That 
has all been changed. It was changed 
by J. Edgar Hoover through publiciz- 
ing his famous criminal investigation 
force. Today the G-Man is the hero of 
the American youth and the gangster 
is, comparatively speaking, forgotten. 

Officialdom in Canada seems to be 
working in reverse. We have in the 
Mounted Police a force that has been 
the terror of outlaws and an inspir- 
ation to law-abiding people. The 
glamour and romance built about them 
and the unofficial slogan that the 
“mountie” always gets his man has 
helped tremendously in giving them the 
prestige they so proudly hold, and yet, 
this very glamour has been disparaged 
by the Commissioner and he deplores 
the tendency to regard them other than 
efficient constables. If I were Com- 
missioner of the Mounted Police, no 
constable would be allowed in public 
other than in his scarlet tunic, and I 
would encourage, rather than discour- 
age the saying that they always get 
their men because of the wonderful 
psychological effect it has on disturb- 
ers of the peace. 

The time has come when organized 
propaganda should definitely be under- 
taken in this country, unofficially, if not 
officially, on behalf of our democratic 
ideals and British institutions. Other- 
wise we shall never enjoy the national 
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unity we all so desire. It has been 
said that the difference between totali- 
tarianism and democracy is not in the 
product, but rather in the way it is 
sold. 

When one considers the heroic bat- 
tles of our forefathers, down through 
the ages, for the democratic freedom 
and liberty that we enjoy today, surely 
there is some glamour, some idealism, 
some romance we can build about it that 
will inspire the generation of today to 
rally to its cause and to fight, if neces- 
sary, for its preservation. If democracy 
is to survive, if it is to have the respect 
and enthusiasm of our younger people, 
we must definitely sell them on it. 

“Intelligent, aggressive and service- 
able citizenship”—I know of no more 
practical way of lifting this grand old 
Kiwanis objective from paper and put- 
ting it into action, than by one and all 
becoming propagandists on behalf of 
democracy, 

& 


Fishing is More 
Important Now 
(From page 397) 


taut line, the Black Raven lure stick- 
ing out of his mouth and the barbless 
end of the hook showing through the 
bony lower lip. What a fish story that 
was going to be! There was a fish 
fit for any king. Good old black bass, 
regarded by a lot of folks as “ounce 
for ounce the gamest fish on the North 
American continent.” (And there’s a 
statement that will be challenged by 
a lot of people!) Pretty nearly five 
pounds, one of the finest fish you would 
ever want to see. 

And then Will Dilg purposely let 
his line go slack; Mr. Bass shook his 
head, discharged the barbless hook, 
flicked his tail and if he could have 
heard and understood he would have 
known that Will Dilg had said: ‘So 
long, old timer, see you when you get 
bigger.” 

More to fishing than just catching 
fish. 

That was a fishing trip when fishing 
was purely incidental. The idea of 
that trip was to make those fish avail- 
able to generations who would follow. 
We wanted the boys and girls of to- 
morrow to be able to know something 
about these bass. We had our share 
of fishing, many times over. We were 
working on plans for the establishment 
of a great Upper Mississippi River wild 
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life preserve. We were thinking about 
the preservation of the wild things and 
the wild places, about ruthless drain- 
age and unnecessary manufacture of 
farm lands where there were too many 
cultivated acres already. We were or- 
ganizing the sportsmen and other na- 
ture lovers. There was a lot more to 
the fishing trip than just catching fish. 
The wild life refuge became a reality 
and the founder of the league lived to 
see his work bring results. 

Fishing means more to Kiwanians 
now than it ever did. Individually, as 
members of clubs and as service club 
workers in districts, Kiwanians have 
handled conservation activities suc- 
cessfully. Fishing is so closely tied in 
with conservation that you do not 
mention one without including the oth- 
er. 

“Initiation and Support of Construc- 
tive Methods of Conservation” is a 
Citizenship Activity developed at the 
San Francisco Convention that has 
made fishing mean more to Kiwanians 
than just a matter of catching fish. 

Conservation has brought about 
many changes in many things. There 
can be any number of conservation 
activities that have nothing in the 
world to do with fishing. There’s noth- 
ing connected with fishing, however, 
but that is a conservation matter. 
You cannot have fish without conserva- 
tion. Or rather you cannot keep fish 
without conservation activities. And 
when fishing keeps men interested in 
conservation it means a lot. 

On the end of the line of the fisher- 
man shown on the cover of this issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine there is 
a fish. If the water in that stream 
or lake were not kept uncontaminated 
there would be no game fish. If there 
were no game laws or no enforcement 
of game laws there would be no fish 
for unfortunately game hogs and out- 
laws of various sorts would deplete 
the lakes and streams almost in a 
season. They have demonstrated in 
the past that they could do this. If 
there were no breeding grounds, there 
would be no fish. Sometimes they 
have drained these breeding grounds 
and made nice sections of farm land 
right where there has been overpro- 
duction and every evidence has shown 
that there was already too much land. 
Conservation activities prevent as well 
as promote. Kiwanians have done a 





lot of conservation work and there is 
a lot more to do. There is a lot to 
think about besides lures and lines 
and rods and reels. There is the bal- 
ance of nature, the prevention of un- 
wise drainage and the stopping of 
unscrupulous promotion of fantastic 
schemes to make deserts of meadows 
and meadows of deserts. Kiwanians 
who are fishermen have plenty to do. 
There must be a bit more than just 
organized interest. There has to be 
organized effort. Just about every 
mail, however, brings in indications 
that Kiwanians are supplying that ef- 
fort. 


Getting right down to the matter 
of fishing, opinions differ. Some like 
the type of fishing that requires effort 
and expense. Others just take any- 
thing that comes along, whether it be 
fishing with worms for bullheads or 
hanging onto a rod with a windlass at 
one end and a hundred pound tarpon 
on the other. Some like trout and 
some like bass, some like to “just sit’”’ 
and others will undergo hardships that 
would have been difficult for Daniel 
Boone to handle. Some like little riv- 
ers and some must have lakes or oceans 
to make their joys complete. The 
happiest fisherman of them all, we 
believe, is the one who just takes 
whatever the region he happens to be 
in affords—just contents himself with 
what is available around his own neigh- 
borhood, 


One of the best sellers of early days 
was Izaak Walton’s “The Compleat 
Angler.” ’Way back in 1653 this was 
published and went through five edi- 
tions in Walton’s lifetime. He classi- 
fied angling as “the contemplative 
man’s recreation,’’ which doesn’t ex- 
actly fit in with some of the descrip- 
tions of the work involved in bringing 
to gaff a marlin sword-fish, but there 
is plenty of Izaak Walton’s philosophy 
to fit every type of fisherman and 
every variety of fish. 

Come to think of it, how about tak- 
ing a copy of “The Compleat Angler’’ 
on your vacation fishing trip? In these 
exciting times it’s really comforting to 
realize that someone figured the most 
important efforts of life had to do with 
the proper preparation of bait for 
fishing in English country streams. 

There really is a lot more to fishing 
than just hauling in fish. 


Forty Plus 


(From page 394) 


tion with regard to job openings. 

Forty Plus job-hunting technique is 
based on the premise that under no cir- 
cumstances does a member ever solicit 
work for himself individually when 
canvassing prospective employers for 
the organization. Instead, he seeks 
available or potential openings for the 
group, as a whole, with the knowledge 
that whatever the job may be, the Forty 
Plus membership can produce suitable 
executives who have the necessary busi- 


ness background and experience. 

It is well to point out that this pro- 
cedure rests on a sound psychological 
basis. Obviously, a Forty Plus repre- 
sentative, who must be of executive 
calibre to qualify for membership, can 
usually get by the secretarial “watch- 
dogs” and into the sanctum of the key 
executive for a man-to-man interview, 
when as an individual job-seeker he 
might be stymied by subordinates. 
Moreover, he goes into conference with 
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the corporation head or personnel man- 
ager, not as a man in need of employ- 
ment, but as one business man to an- 
other. Under such conditions, the Forty 
Plus “salesman” is free from the nat- 
ural nervousness and almost apologetic 
anxiety to make a good impression 
which so often defeats his objective 
when he tries to sell his own services. 
On the contrary, the very fact that he 
is there as the representative of a group 
tends to revitalize his morale. 

From the viewpoint of the prospec- 
tive employer, the Forty Plus method 
has a definite appeal, and as he realizes 
that the member who interviews him is 
asking nothing for himself personally, 
the employer in. question is usually dis- 
posed to discuss his personnel problems 
frankly. Furthermore, he is not called 
upon to talk with a swarm of miscel- 
laneous applicants inasmuch as _ the 
Forty Plus organization first submits 
the business records of the most likely 
candidates and then arranges actual 
interviews for only those members 
whom the employer selects as properly 
qualified for a vacancy. 

Membership in Forty Plus of New 
England is definitely restricted to men 
of bona fide executive experience who 
are now unemployed or who may be for 
the time being engaged in work other 
than that for which they may be best 
fitted. As a matter of fact, a very large 
proportion of members have some sort 
of “stop-gap” jobs which take at least 
part of their time. The Forty Plus or- 
ganization, however, does not consider 
that a member has achieved economic 
rehabilitation until he has been placed 
in a position commensurate with his 
ability and previous achievements, and 
definitely in line with his business quali- 
fications. 

Forty Plus does not solicit member- 
ship. The prospective member’s ap- 
plication to join the organization must 
have the unanimous recommendation of 
the Membership Committee and the ap- 
proval of the Board of Governors. 

To maintain a proper balance, the 
members are listed under several classi- 
fications such as Engineering, Produc- 
tion, Financial, Management, Advertis- 
ing, Sales. A member’s classification 
is determined by his major experience 
and not more than 30% of the total 
membership is drawn from any one 
group or more than 10% from any 
single industry. Thus Forty Plus of 
New England has available a well 
diversified roster of capable and expe- 
rienced executives, thoroughly trained 
in commerce and various technical pro- 
fessions, seasoned by at least 15 or 20 
years of practical experience and 
schooled by recent adversity in a new 
and real sense of values. 

No dues or placement charges are re- 
quired of the membership, nor is any 
fee required of the employer where a 
Forty Plus member is placed in a posi- 
tion. 

There are four major committees in 
Forty Plus of New England who are 
responsible to a Board of Governors for 
the proper administration of the organ- 
ization’s activities. 
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(1) The Membership Committee 
must scrutinize the qualifications of 
each and every applicant, check his ref- 
erences, and personally interview in 
committee session, every applicant seek- 
ing admission. 

(2) The Public Relations Commit- 
tee supervises all publicity in the press, 
radio, screen, etc., and also arranges for 
Forty Plus speakers who appear before 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary and 
Kiwanis and other organization gather- 
ings. 

(3) The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has the difficult task of securing 
funds to keep the organization function- 
ing without levying fees upon the mem- 
bership. 

(4) The Marketing or Placement 
Committee is perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all departments. It provides 
the driving power behind the achieve- 
ments and success of Forty Plus, and 
serves the fundamental functioning of 
re-establishing the membership in 
industry. 

Under the tireless leadership of the 
Placement Manager, this hard-working 
committee supervises and directs the 
job-hunting canvass of employers by the 
members and is directly charged with 
“finding the round peg to fill the round 
hole,” when job openings are reported 
by field workers. The committee per- 
sonally investigates every possible job, 
interviewing the prospective employer 
to determine just what type of man is 
required. The records of those mem- 
bers who are qualified are then sub- 
mitted to the prospective employer, 
after the latter has compared the quali- 
fications of the members with the speci- 
fications of the position, he signifies 
whom he chooses to interview, and 
definite appointments are made. Result- 
ing from such interviews someone with- 
in the membership usually secures the 
position and thus is once more estab- 
lished in industry. 

In Boston and eastern Massachusetts, 
more than 4,000 contacts with employ- 
ers have already been made, which have 
been reflected in tangible results for 
members of the organization. Forty 
Plus endeavors to “match men with 
jobs” through this unique method and 
proof of the organization’s success is 
based upon the fact that increasing 
numbers of the membership every week 


are being placed in permanent and ex- 
cellent positions. Every member who 
has been thus employed has filled his 
position with credit to the employer and 
to himself. 

Forty Plus of New England is dis- 
tinctly unique in character because 
never before has the basic principle of 
the Golden Rule been applied to unem- 
ployment. And it is original because 
no member may “sell” himself but must 
help place his fellow member. 

The unusual character of the organ- 
ization has brought a generous sup- 
port from civic groups, philanthropi- 
cally inclined individuals, and publicity 
agencies, so that the movement receives 
whole-hearted codperation and support 
from the public. The Boston Y.M.C.A. 
provides a place for weekly meetings 
of the members, while financial support 
for an office has been contributed by a 
generous citizen who is entirely in sym- 
pathy with the movement. Further- 
more, the uniformly cordial and co- 
operative attitude of newspapers, na- 
tional magazines, trade papers, radio 
broadcasting companies, and newsreels, 
has played an important part in spread- 
ing the gospel in behalf of the jobless 
executive now in his forties. Feature 
articles in the Reader’s Digest, the Bos- 
ton Herald, the New York Herald-Trib- 
une, the Boston Globe, the Springfield 
Republican, the Boston Transcript, and 
many other nationally recognized news- 
papers and periodicals have been par- 
ticularly helpful. And radio time for 
broadcasting the Forty Plus story over 
nation-wide and international hook-ups 
has been given gratis by the Columbia, 
National, and Mutual Broadcasting 
Systems. 

The present officers of Forty Plus of 
New England are: President, J. War- 
ren Lusk; Vice President, Frederick 
Lehmann; Secretary, Harold Cairns; 
Vice President and Placement Manager, 
John McGowan; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Charles A. Colton. These officers 
and the chairmen of the four major 
committees constitute the organization’s 
Executive Board. Administrative of- 
fices are maintained at 9 Park Street, 
Beacon Hill, Boston. Here, both em- 
ployers requiring men for executive 
positions of responsibility, and unem- 
ployed executives are welcomed at all 
times to discuss their respective unem- 
ployment problems. 


Mr. Deam Takes a Walk 


(From page 393) 


new type font in his new book are in 
Latin ... and Mr. Deam knows what 
they mean! 

“What I did learn in school was the 
value of time,” he says. 

In his early years of riding his hob- 
by, he budgeted his minutes and kept 
an elaborate record in an old account 
bock. Allowing himself twenty hours 
a week for study, he set down each fif- 
teen minute period he devoted to it, the 
rest of his time sold cough syrup, corn 


plasters and wall paper, made up pre- 
scriptions which local doctors consid- 
ered masterpieces of accuracy, mixed 
insecticides, published an almanac that 
was much in demand among Hoosier 
farmers, invented and sold a “liquid 
smoke” for curing hams. 

But the fifteen minute periods count- 
ed up. 

As early as 1909, a few more than 
ten years after he took his first mad 
walk down the railroad track, scien- 
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tists at Indiana’s twenty colleges al- 
ready were seeking his advice, and that 
year Thomas R. Marshall, then gov- 
ernor, heard of him. The office of Indi- 
ana state forester was vacant. Deam’s 
friend, the banker, and other Bluffton 
citizens, proud of the local boy who 
knew all about trees, went to the capi- 
tal without Deam’s knowledge, and 
urged his appointment to the post. The 
office at that time was largely honor- 
ary; but it could be made to pay the 
expenses of Deam’s work in the field, 
the results of which he was giving to 
the state anyway. 

Governor Marshall, later Vice Presi- 
dent Marshall, called Deam on long- 
distance telephone and tried to make an 
appointment to discuss the matter. 

“No,” Deam refused shortly, “haven’t 
got time to handle the job.” He hung 
up; within an hour the local committee 
which had devoted weeks of effort to- 
ward the appointment, rushed into the 
drug store, asked Deam what he meant. 

“Exactly what I told the governor,” 
he answered. “Haven’t got the time.” 

The banker persuaded him to recon- 
sider, and when Marshall telephoned 
again, Deam consented to go to Indian- 
apolis. There he shook hands with the 
governor, who looked him over and 
asked one question. 

“Wanted to know if I was a Demo- 
erat, as if that had anything to do 
with forestry,” Deams recalls. “When 
I said I was, so far as I knew, he told 
me I was state forester. I started for 
home, kept getting madder all the way, 
thinking of the waste of time. I 
thought, ‘As soon as I get back to the 
store, I’ll call up and resign.’ But when 
the train pulled into the Bluffton sta- 
tion, there was the whole town, with 
the band, to welcome me. I couldn’t 
resign on top of that welcome. So I 
had to keep the job.” 

Although Bluffton admires and re- 
spects him, understands that here is a 
man who is a self-taught technical ex- 
pert, Deam has no intimates among its 
people. 

“Leave that sort of thing to the wife,” 
he says. “She’s mixed up in all kinds 
of things... garden clubs and aid to 
the poor and helping girls in trouble 
and all that. She likes it.” 

Last year, when local business men 
gave a banquet in Deam’s honor, a 
committee was told to keep watch 
over him, so that he didn’t run away 
as the date approached. His neighbors 
knew that modesty might cause him to 
flee at the last moment. His wife in- 
sisted that he go through with the or- 
deal, and he did. 

At the dinner, when visiting scien- 
tists praised his work, Deam listened 
uneasily, pulling at his butterfly bow 
tie; at last arose and announced that 
most of what had been said about him 
“ought to be debunked. I haven’t done 
anything to get excited about. I’ve 
just been having a wonderful time.” 

As forester he visited and explored 
every square-mile section of every one 
of Indiana’s 1016 townships, learned 
the trees, the topography and the in- 
habitants of the state as no other man 
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knows them. He can tell you today the 
names of all farmers on obscure side 
roads in the hill counties, can map the 
course of each creek and ditch, knows 
the geologic formation of each county, 
what plants and flowers and weeds 
grow where and why. 

For thirty years he has remained a 
member of the state division of forestry, 
except for two brief periods. Most he 
ever made from the job was $1800 a 
year, and that did not cover the value 
of the specimens he turned up for the 
state. Usually he works for nothing, 
or merely for his expenses. 

The auditor general once questioned 
his expense account on one of his long 
trips in the field. Some days he had 
listed his expenses as forty cents, some 
as ninety. 

“Well, that’s all it cost me,” Deam 
explained. “I had my car with me in 
the woods and slept in it when it got 
too dark to work. Couldn’t take time 
for food. Just bought crackers and 
cheese and gasoline, that’s all.” 

Frankness is one of Deam’s out- 
standing characteristics. He says 
what he thinks, and it doesn’t matter 
whether he’s thinking about a famous 
scientist or a hill farmer. On many 
field expeditions, botanists from univer- 
sities accompany him to study his meth- 
ods of collecting rare plants. 

Once when Dr. Raymond C. Friesner, 
head of the botany department at But- 
ler University, went along, Deam 
watched him for an hour, then sud- 
denly exploded, “Friesner, you collect 
grasses like a cow!” 

Always an_ individualist, 
daily routine follows the dictates of 
his own peculiar brand of logic. Sever- 
al years ago his doctor warned him that 
with advancing years he needed more 
sleep, urged him to take a brief nap 
each noon. Obediently he hauled an 
old couch into the back room of his 
drugstore, lay down on it each day 
immediately after lunch. 

The doctor, however, had not indi- 
cated how long the nap should be. So 
he stretches out, Mr. Deam grasps an 
old flat-iron and holds it over the edge 
of the couch. When his hand relaxes, 
he drops the iron and it wakens him; 
immediately he gets up and returns to 
work. He has had a nap. 

Much of his early collecting Deam 
did horseback and afoot; in 1915 he 
bought a motorcycle and became a fa- 
miliar speeding figure, stirring up 
clouds of dust on Indiana’s back coun- 
try roads. Later he outfitted a small 
ear for field work, still drives at high 
speed with one eye on the road, the 
other on growing things in neighboring 
fields. 

A state conservation officer, riding 
with him last year, was thrown against 
the windshield as Deam_ suddenly 
jammed on the brakes. 

“Take a look at that!” the old man 
shouted, piled out, ran 150 yards across 
a field and from a welter of weeds in 
a fence corner plucked a rare specimen 
of flower never before seen in Indiana. 

“How did you know it was there?” 
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the conservation officer demanded. 

“Just happened to notice it in pass- 
ing,” Deam replied. 

From this and scores of similar in- 
cidents has grown up the legend among 
Hoosier farmers and scientists that the 
old botanist is gifted with a sixth sense. 
According to them, “he can see a rare 
plant through a couple of ranges of 
hills.” 

The state of Indiana has dedicated a 
huge oak tree to Charles Deam, at a 
crossroad near his home town, and 
thousands of visitors each year halt 
there to admire the Deam Oak. It is a 
cross between a white-oak and a chin- 
quapin, the only natural one in exist- 
ence. 

What visitors do not know is that 
Deam himself discovered it, isolated its 
species in his laboratory, and shortly 
thereafter heard that the woodlot in 
which it grew was to be cut. So out 
of his own pocket, with $75 saved for 
his “botany fund,” he bought the quar- 
ter acre on which it stood, deeded the 
land to the state, which now maintains 
a picnic ground on the site. 

Deam’s three earlier volumes, “The 
Grasses of Indiana,” “The Shrubs of 
Indiana” and “The Trees of Indiana” 
are required reading in many midwest 
university courses. With his new 
“Flora of Indiana” finished, Deam now 
is engaged in the last great effort of 
his life. His 65,000 specimens are to 
be his gift to the state, just as his 500 
trees will go to his home town. Be- 
cause cost of preparing the collection 
for removal from his yellow house is 
beyond his means and entails tremend- 
ous work, Indiana University is pay- 
ing him a nominal sum to lighten the 
expense, and already the first 12,000 
specimens have been transferred to the 
science laboratory on the campus. A 
new building to house the “Deam Her- 
barium,” as it is called, will later be 
constructed. 

When this final job is finished, 
Charles C. Deam hopes to have time to 
read a little more philosophy, to de- 
vote himself to his yard full of trees, 
even spare an hour now and then for 
his wife’s rock garden. 

Most of all, he wants the yard to be 
ready when he dies for the town of 
Bluffton to take over. It, like the great 
oak which bears his name, and the 
herbarium at the state university, will 
be a monument to a small town, self- 
educated druggist with a big idea. 

“T’m going to have quite a funeral 
when I do die,” he says, chuckling. “No 
singing and no preaching. A friend of 
mine is going to read a piece of poetry 
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I cut out of a newspaper, years ago, 
that’s all. It’s about a fellow whose 
neighbors did not understand him be- 
cause he had ideas of his own.” 

But one has only to see Deam in ac- 
tion, as two itinerant “tree surgeons” 
did recently, to realize that there’s a 
great deal of life in the old man still. 
The “surgeons,” wandering across Indi- 
ana, saw the trees in his yard, envisaged 
a profitable job. 

Knocking at his door, they told him 
that his trees were in bad condition, 
needed a great deal of help. He fol- 
lowed them through the yard, listened 
to their diagnosis, asked them innocent 
questions till he could stand it no long- 
er. Then he blew up. 

“Let me tell you boys something,” 
he yelled, wagging a finger at them. 
“You’ve been reading my books. But 
you didn’t read carefully enough. You 
got it all mixed up. There’s nothing 
wrong with these trees, and if you don’t 
know it, you ought to. Now get out of 
here quick!” 

It’s not to be concluded, however, that 
Mr. Deam needs to take another walk. 


Cope’s Club Wishes Him 
Godspeed 


Kiwanians of the Champaign-Ur- 
bana club with their wives paid a re- 
luctant farewell to Past International 
President Cope Callen and Mrs. Callen, 
who leave Illinois for Pennsylvania. 
The affair was held at the Champaign 
Country Club. The principal speaker 
was Chauncey Baldwin, Professor 
Emeritus of English at the University. 
The club presented Cope and Mrs. 
Callen with a rose-point roast platter. 


Cope has been appointed Dean of 
the College of Engineering and head 
of the Department of Mining of Lehigh 
University in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, effective September 1. 


Dedicate Statue to Vulcan 
at Birmingham 


Formal dedication of the famous 
statue of Vulcan, atop Red Mountain, 
3irmingham, Alabama, took place in 
May during an elaborate spectacle in 
the outdoor theater at its base. It will 
be recalled that Past International 
President J. Mercer Barnett was very 
largely responsible for the great statue 
being made available to Birmingham. 
He also worked diligently and success- 
fully to assure its being mounted on a 
suitable pedestal so that it could be dis- 
played to the best possible advantage. 
It was one of Past President Barnett’s 
last civic activities. The huge statue is 
53 feet high and weighs 120,000 pounds. 
The pedestal is 120 feet high. 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














Kiwanis Headquarters 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 


Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
PRESIDENT BOSTON KIWANIS CLUB. 





























THE HOTEL TAFT 


"Kiwanis-Home" New Haven, Connecticut 
J. O. Voit Management 
Gateway to New England 
Daily rates with bath from $3 


Three Restaurants 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 




















Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Montreal, 




















DINKLER HOTELS CO., Inc. 


Operating 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 








“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SAN ANTONIO 


300 OF THE 
550 ROOMS 
.| AIR-CONDITIONED 






ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 








ein AKRON it’s 
THE MAYFLOWER 
ein COLUMBUS it's 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. . « both DEWITT OPERATED 
.. and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 




















New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 





HOTEL KIMBALL 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
Noon 


Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peveriey, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 











Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 


Facing Pikes Peak 





THE BANGOR HOUSE 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Long famous for excellent meals and home- 
like atmosphere. Located at the center of 
a network of scenic drives it is an ideal head- 
quarters for motorists. Golf privileges at 
The Penobscot Valley C. C., one of New 
England’s finest links. 
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HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


"Home of Kiwanis” 











SAN FRANCISCO 


ViUnont. aa 


me Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of rid ges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 











Hotel OKLAHOMA ° 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 








HOTEL 
PEABODY 


"South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 








*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
In the Heart of Philadelphia 
Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 





















EDGEWATER BEACH nore r 


5300 Block— 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the on 
building Lake Michigan 





Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 











SHARE with Kiwanis THE Hos- 
PITALITY OF CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS’ HOTELS OF DISTINCTION! 





Chateau Laurier.................... Ottawa, Ont. 
The MacDonald... Edmonton, Alta. 
The Bessborough ......___. Saskatoon, Sask. 
The Nova Scotian... Halifax, N. S. 


Prince Arthur Hotel........Port Arthur, Ont. 
Prince Edward Hotel............Brandon, Man. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL HOTELS 
HOTEL FONTENELLE 














“Omaha’s 400 Rooms with 
Welcome Bath from $2.50 
to the Air-Conditioned for 
World” Your Comfort 


Kiwanis Headquarters Luncheon Every Friday 








HOTEL 


TOWNSEND 


Casper, Wyoming 
COFFEE SHOP, BAR AND BANQUET ROOMS 
Where the Kiwanis Club Meets 














Nueces HOTEL 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 














KIWANIS HOTELS 


Netherland-Plaza—Cincinnati 
Nicollet—Minneapolis 
Adolphus—Dallas 
Van Cleve—Dayton 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 








Be We 
KIWANIS | Canada 


Spend more hospitable days ... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 
—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec—Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau—modern in 
equipment and service. 

Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 

Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
’round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 




































Today’s Highways Are Safer 


(From page 390) 


ers who lost their driving privileges 
through suspension or revocation of 
their licenses for violations. 

Safety education is required by law 
to be a part of youngsters’ studies at 
school. Teacher training in safety is 
available as a credit course at the state 
teachers’ colleges. 

There were 15 safety broadcasts 
sponsored by the state among New 
Jersey’s 10 radio stations. Four hun- 
dred newspaper releases were sent out. 
The state conducted 1,869 traffic safety 
meetings and staged safety exhibits at 
fairs, conventions, auto shows and the 
like. 

The Motor Vehicle Department spon- 
sored conferences attended by county 
and local officials for the purpose of 
working out coéperative attacks on the 
traffic accident totals. 


IOWA 
(First Among Midwestern States) 


Iowa reduced its motor vehicle traffic 
deaths to 486 in 1938 from 571 the year 
before. The death rate reduction on a 
mileage basis was 26 per cent from the 
three-year average. 

Thirty-seven men working in traffic 
engineering devoted time equivalent to 
19 full-time workers. There were 2,500 
traffic signs erected or removed, not 
including replacements, and 400 speed 
zones were established or revised. Ten 
grade crossings were eliminated. 

Of 23,866 arrests and summonses for 
motor vehicle violations, including regis- 
tration infractions, there were 23,513 
convictions. 

All drivers’ license examinations were 
conducted by full-time examiners and 
included road and eye tests, as well as 
quizzes on the rules of the road. There 
were 2,715 drivers’ licenses revoked and 
suspended. 

Safety is taught in Iowa schools by 
regulation of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

The Iowa State Safety Council and 
state departments sponsored 73 safety 
broadcasts among the state’s 17 radio 
stations. State men, including patrol- 
men, made 9,412 safety talks. Early in 
the year the State Safety Council 
launched a “Save 100 Lives” campaign 
and conducted an intrastate contest 
among Iowa cities similar to the Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Contest. 


OKLAHOMA 


(First Place Southern Group) 

Oklahoma reduced its motor vehicle 
traffic deaths to 495 in 1938 from 633 in 
1937. On a mileage rate basis the 1938 
figures represented a 16 per cent ieduc- 
tion from the previous three-year 
period. 

Seven thousand traffic signs were 
erected or removed, in addition to 26 
traffic signals. Traffic engineering in- 
cluded the establishing or improving of 
225 speed zones and 875 no-passing 
zones. 


The past year was the first 12-month 
period that Oklahoma had a Standard 
Drivers’ License Law and an enlarged 
highway patrol (150 men). Ninety per 
cent of the patrol’s time was devoted to 
traffic law enforcement. Of 4,770 ar- 
rests or summonses for traffic viola- 
tions, excluding registration infractions, 
there were 3,923 convictions. 

Full-time license examiners tested 
89,387 applicants, all of whom were new 
drivers. All tests included a _ road 
demonstration, eye check-up and quiz 
on the rules of the road. Traffic viola- 
tions resulted in 1,053 drivers having 
their permits suspended or revoked. 

The State Board of Education has 
ruled that safety must be taught in 
Oklahoma schools. 

More than 980 newspaper releases 
dealing with safety were distributed 
and 669 broadcasts were staged among 
the state’s 15 radio stations by state 
departments or organizations. 


WASHINGTON 
(First Place Western Group) 


Washington motor vehicle traffic 
deaths totaled 478 in 1938, compared to 
535 the year before. On a mileage basis 
the death rate was cut 26 per cent in 
1938 from the previous three-year aver- 
age. 

The equivalent personnel of five full- 
time men was assigned to traffic engi- 
neering. A total of 10,100 traffic signs 
were erected or removed and six speed 
zones established, revised or otherwise 
improved. Two and a half miles of 
Lucite markers were installed. 

The Washington State Patrol devoted 
75 per cent of its time to enforcing the 
traffic laws, 19 per cent to helping with 
drivers’ license examinations, 5 per cent 
to size and weight enforcement and 1 
per cent to crime and miscellaneous. Of 
5,458 arrests and summonses for traffic 
violations, other than registration in- 
fractions, there were 3,664 convictions. 

All of the 365,723 drivers’ license ex- 
aminations given during the year in- 
cluded tests on the road rules and vision 
checks. 

Safety education is not required in 
the schools, although it comprises a 
small part of the health course. 

An analysis of the seven prize-win- 
ning city programs follows: 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


(Winner of National Grand Award and First 
in 250,000-500,000 Population Group} 


As pointed out above, Providence’s 
feat of going 111 days without a traffic 
fatality was a big factor in winning top 
honors for the city. There were only 
16 motor vehicle traffic deaths during 
1938, compared to 41 in 1937. On a 
population basis the 1938 figure was a 
46 per cent reduction from the previous 
three-year average. 

The coérdination of engineering and 
enforcement officials in an educational 
campaign was among the chief factors 
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in Providence’s winning ranking honors, 
the judges explained. Officials respon- 
sible for engineering and the police 
work combined their efforts to educate 
the citizens against mishaps. This was 
especially true during the period when 
Providence was establishing its record 
no-fatality period. 

Four hundred and eighty studies of 
the view obstruction, speed survey, etc., 
type were made by traffic engineers. 
One hundred and ninety-eight signs and 
six traffic signals were installed as well 
as 60 miles of pavement markings and 
126 new street lights. All traffic signs 
and signals conform to the standard 
prescribed by the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety. 

Of 498 members of the police depart- 
ment, 88 devoted their full time to acci- 
dent prevention and 120 others devoted 
approximately 40 per cent of their time. 
Each precinct captain was notified 
weekly of the accident experience in his 
area compared to that of other pre- 
cincts. <A total of 5,119 arrests and 
summonses for traffic violations brought 
5,118 convictions. 

Motor vehicles five years old or older 
were inspected. 

School officials kept records of all 
accidents involving their pupils, no mat- 
ter where they occurred. One thousand 
posters were distributed monthly to the 
schools and 260 safety talks were de- 
livered to approximately 24,000 chil- 
dren. Behind the wheel instruction was 
provided in one of the high schools. 

There were 156 safety programs 
broadcast over the city’s three radio 
stations. Safety occupied 13,091 col- 
umn inches in the newspapers. 

Thirty-four poster boards were main- 
tained regularly about the city. 

Other educational activities included 
“Uncle Red’s Always Be Careful Club” 
and, during the period of no fatalities, 
arm bands worn by traffic officers show- 
ing the number of days the city had 
gone without a traffic death. 

A commercial vehicle inter-fleet con- 
test was conducted. Forty fleets, com- 
prising approximately 1,000 vehicles, 
entered. 


MILWAUKEE 
(Tied for First Place in Group 1) 


Motor vehicle traffic deaths totaled 
41 in Milwaukee during 1938, compared 
to 65 the year before. Taken on a pop- 
ulation basis, there was a 40 per cent 
reduction in 1938 over the average of 
the three previous years. 


Milwaukee has been a steady winner 
in the contest. It won first place in its 
group in 1933, 1935 and 1937 and the 
Grand Award in 1934. It won second 
place in its group in 1932. 

Engineering improvements included 
790 signs and 27 signals installed or 
removed, 186 miles of pavement mark- 
ings and 280 new street lights. New 
traffic marker lights were erected on 
68 new islands and 21 reflectors for 
dead end and similar streets. 


The 17,336 arrests and summonses 
for traffic violations brought 16,113 con- 
victions and 1,223 suspended sentences. 
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A two-week voluntary vehicle inspec- 
tion was conducted. 

Student accident records are kept by 
the school officials, no matter whether 
they occur on school property or not. 
Every high school freshman is required 
to take a course in safety as a part of 
his English course. 

The official safety organization is the 
Milwaukee Safety Commission. 

Newspaper articles dealing with traf- 
fic safety totaled 3,500 and 220 radio 
programs were broadcast. 


CLEVELAND 
(Tied for First Place in Group !) 

There were 130 motor vehicle traffic 
deaths during 1938 in Cleveland, as 
against 247 the year before. The 1938 
reduction over the previous three-year 
period, on a population rate basis, was 
41 per cent. 


Records are kept of accidents occur- 
ring to school children if they take 
place on school property. Four schools 
have traffic courts for their offenders. 

The safety organization is the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Board on Safety and 
Traffic, appointed under the city man- 
ager ordinance. 

Approximately 950 newspaper arti- 
cles appeared during the year and there 
were 18 safety broadcasts. 


SAGINAW 
(First Place in Group IV) 

Under the aggressive leadership of 
the City Manager, Saginaw achieved a 
spectacular reduction of motor vehicle 
traffic deaths. Its record for 1938 was 
five deaths against 23 in 1937. Com- 
pared to the average of the three previ- 
ous years, on a population basis, the 
1938 rate was a reduction of 77 per 
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marked and 30 new street lights were 
put up. All of the traffic signs are 
standard and 25 per eent of the signals 
conform. 

Twenty-two of the 83 police officers 
devote full time to accident prevention. 
Four men were sent to training school 
during the year. 

There were 3,354 arrests and sum- 
monses for traffic violations, resulting 
in 3,099 convictions and 165 suspended 
sentences. 

Records are kept of school-child acci- 
dents, no matter where they occur. Each 
school has a citizenship council with a 
department of safety. 

The Saginaw Safety Council is the 
safety organization. 

Approximately 500 safety articles 
were carried by the newspapers. Sagi- 
naw has no radio station. 


Outstanding among engineering ac- cent. WAUKEGAN 
tivities was the traffic survey carried Three traffic signals were installed (First Place in Group V) 
out in connection with the WPA. One or removed as well as 1,355 signs. Waukegan’s motor vehicle traffic 
hundred and forty traffic signs and Ninety-five miles of pavement were death reduction from the previous year, 
seven signals were installed or removed, -——— apices 
along with 204 miles of pavement mark- 
ings and 270 new street lights. Of : 
1,463 men on the police force, 439 spent a ~* MIMIKOS BROS. ————— 
their entire time on accident prevention. | ! >! 


Inter-precinct safety contests were con- 
ducted. 


There were 31,788 convictions and 202 | 


suspended sentences resulting from the 
35,725 arrests and summonses for traf- 
fic violations. Police have authority to 
make random inspection of motor vehi- 
cles and 3,375 cars were checked. Seven 
men from the department were sent to 
police training schools. 


School authorities kept records of all | 


pupil accidents, no matter where they City Town Town Country 
occurred. Club Club Club Club 
Leading the public educational cam- | Mild, all Havana i el ae, OR Made of the very 
paign is the veteran Cleveland Safety | (@ rapper. Dinter, per, binder | and the finest, a1} long leaf all Ha- 
Council. A total of 2,837 safety articles filler, | blended M il qd. Smokes tobacco. An exe reo 8 « tenacenl 
: : | with 1e = fines with long ash ceptional “i gar. iiuating = eles 
appeared in the city’s newspapers, as | imported | Ton g All shades—ight, Gestation eriminating cleat 
—— . a = A | liler tobacco, 2 medium, dark. light li . dium ¢ ere 
well as 635 radio programs. shades. | Perfecto coos” “Sone oy -- medium and dark. 
An inter-fleet contest was conducted oe. OF 2” - dere shape. 5 5”, 
201 fleet ‘sing 2.633 BOX OF 50 BOX OF 50 BOX OF 50 BOX OF 25 
among “ eetS comprising 2,000 Ve- phe Pr. rng tpg Selection C Selection D 
hicles. $8.7 ONLY $5.25 ONLY $3.00 





Factory Fresh 
Direct to You 


Enjoy the World’s Finest 
Mild ALL HAVANA Cigars 
\MIKo 
SMEANS” 
MER\S 


Factory Prices 
Save You Money 





TRENTON 
(First Place in Group III) 
Motor vehicle traffic deaths were re- | 
duced to eight in 1938 from 18 in 1937. 
Percentage reduction on a population 
basis for 1938 from the previous three- 
year average was 57 per cent. 





You’ll Thoroughly Enjoy the Delightful Aroma of 
These Superb, Hand Made Cigars 


For ‘smooth, rich flavor, delightful aroma 
and mildness, these cigars are unsurpassed. 
You will join other 





flavor and aroma, and insure 
in perfect condition. 


freshness, 
delivery to you 





z ; : ' discriminating cigar We guarantee Mimikos Bros. all Havana 
Two hundred and fifty-one traffic smokers in saying, ‘“Here’s the cigar for cigars to be equal in quality to those cigars 
me! costing as much as 100 per cent more. You 


signs were installed or removed and 11 
signals were changed from 18 to 24- 
hour service. Five miles of pavement 
were marked. A new street was con- 


And you should! 

For all Mimikos Bros. cigars we use the 
finest, mild, long-leaf HAVANA tobacco 
grown in Cuba. Master cigar makers roll 
them carefully and painstakingly by hand. 


take no chances, as they are sold on a 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If you are not satisfied in every way, after 
smoking 4 or 5 cigars, return the balance 


ae ° 40 “i | The finished cigars are enclosed in indi- of the box to us and your money will be 
structed to provide an additional thor- vidual cellophane tubes, which seal in the returned in full, without question. 
oughfare to the center of the city. All | 
traffic signs and signals are standard. HOW TO ORDER Sa __MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY _ 

Thirty-six out of the 233 policemen | Pick out the selection you | 

+. 2 ‘ . : | wish, indicate whether you | MIMIKOS BROS 
devote their entire time to accident pre- | like a light, medium or dark s be gall K 
. *) hade, enter this informa- | Porter and Vermont Sts., Detroit, Mich. 

vention. Two men were sent away for | —_, - “ome 
t ini thon fos adlrcctey! rrseelbiap yes | Please ship me, charges prepaid, and according to your guarantee 
raining. with your remittance. Your | 

Great progress in enforcement was | ly all a of ‘‘Satisfaction or my Money Back,” . boxes of Selection 
made during the yg a or | : | (oR. ... Shade. I enclose remittance for $ 
of an “enforcement budget” plan by the | 
Police Department. | MIMIKOS BROS. IN istic ssisccslannessen Satay heghsenee laisse sean tet taiinlledias ania Temata 

There were 2,204 convictions and 45 All Havana Cigars | Address... 
suspended sentences for traffic viola- DETROIT, MICH. 
tions, compared to 2,334 arrests and | N Copr. 1939, N. Mimikos. J Cit I a neeecrennmetenennnnnmn a 
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SONGS 
()} 
| 
"Songs of Kiwanis” presents a song collection 
second to none in the community and club 
singing field. A larae number of Kiwanis songs 
are included as well as state songs, familiar 
melodies and stunt sonas, and wherever it has 
been possible to secure the permission, the 
music for the songs is included. Great care | 


has been exercised in the selection of the 
sonas and we believe that every club will find 
in "Songs of Kiwanis” a most valuable adjunct | 


to successful club meetings. 


Less than 25 copies, each $0.25 
Lots of 25 to 50 copies, each .20 
Lots of 50 or more, eat h 15 


Postage or Express extra 


"SONGS OF KIWANIS 
(WITHOUT MUSIC)" 


This word book includes the words of all the 
sonas in “Songs of Kiwanis" and is intended 
to be used in connection with the music book. 
Each song in the word book is numbered indi- 


vidually, and apposite the title, on the right, | 


is given the page number on which the same 
song appears in the official song book. 
Per copy, each $0.07 
Postage or Express extra 


KIWANIS PARODIES TO POPULAR . 
SONGS 


3c per sheet 


No orders filled for less than 25 sheets. 
Can be tipped into the regular song book. | 


Send Orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


like that of Saginaw, was outstanding. 
Only one person lost his life in Wauke- 
gan in traffic in 1938, compared to five 
in 1937. The percentage reduction from 
the previous three-year period, on a 


| population basis, was 82 per cent. 


Engineering improvements included 
installation or removal of 70 traffic signs 
and seven signals, marking of 20 miles 
of pavement and installation of 30 new 
street lights. Half the traffic signs are 


| standard and all signals conform with 


recommendations of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety. 

Five officers devote all their time to 
accident prevention. 

Traffic law violations brought 1,627 
arrests and summonses which, in turn, 
resulted in 1,398 convictions and 248 
suspended sentences. 

School child accident records are 


| kept, regardless of location. 


The safety organization is the Wau- 
kegan Safety Council. 

More than 200 safety articles were 
carried by local newspapers. 


MASON CITY 
(First Place in Group VI) 

The year 1938 was the second con- 
secutive year during which there was 
not a single motor vehicle traffic death 
in Mason City. Its reduction over the 
three-year average was, of course, 100 
per cent. 

Thirty-four traffic signs and two sig- 


® 
Kiwanis Helped M 
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nals were installed or removed. Four 
miles of pavement were marked. Other 
engineering improvements included 13 
new street lights, 25 pedestrian signs 
and 20 parking signs. 

A new bridge and a new underpass 
were constructed to facilitate the traffic 
flow into the downtown area. 

All signs and signals are standard. 

One officer of the 22 on the police 
force is assigned entirely to accident 
prevention. 

The box score on traffic violations was 
277 arrests, 259 convictions, 14 sus- 
pended sentences. 

School child accident records are kept, 
regardless of place of occurrence. 

The safety organization is the Mason 
City-Cerro Gordo Safety Council. 

Approximately 900 newspaper arti- 
cles dealing with safety were published. 
Twenty-two billboards were maintained 
with the posters changed every two 
weeks. 

Judges for the Contest were: Thomas 
H. MacDonald, chief of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads; Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation and of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration; D. D. Fennell, president of 
the National Safety Council; Leslie J. 
Sorenson, president of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers and city traffic engi- 
neer of Chicago, and J. I. Banash, 
former president of the National Safety 
Council. 


ake Highways Safer 


(From page 391) 


sponsored by the Town Criers of Rhode 
Island and the Automobile Club of 
Rhode Island. The big feature of this 
luncheon was a dramatization by 
twenty-five people representing the 


| number of lives saved during 1938. The 


title was ‘Providence, the Safe City.’ 
Several Kiwanians had prominent parts 
as follows: Francis X. LaFrance, of 
our publicity committee and Deputy 
Chief Crier for luncheons of the Town 
Criers, headed the Town Crier commit- 
tee assisted by Dr. J. Everett Clark. 
President Ted Downes called the meet- 
ing to order by ringing the Town Crier 


| Bell. Mayor John F. Collins was one 


of the important speakers of the day. 
Directly and _ indirectly Providence 


| Kiwanians assisted Providence in es- 
tablishing this great record.” 


The State of New Jersey won the Na- 
tional Grand award. Governor George 
Borneman of Millville stated that al- 
though the New Jersey Kiwanis Dis- 
trict did not have a Highway Safety 
Committee there was much work done 
and Kiwanians played an important 
part in developing safer drivers and 
educating children and adult pedes- 
trians. School safety patrols were ma- 
jor activities in many clubs. 

Trenton, New Jersey, won the award 
in cities of 100,000 to 250,000. Secre- 
tary Ray A. Lucht says: “Our part in 
bringing about the award was the fur- 
nishing of a speaker who delivered in- 


_ spiring talks to over fifty organizations 


in the city of Trenton such as various 
church groups, service clubs, school and 


trade associations.” 

Milwaukee and Cleveland were tied 
for first place in the cities of 500,000 
and over. Safety programs were spon- 
sored in the clubs of each city and as 
individual drivers the members strove 
to do their share in keeping the cities as 
free as possible from traffic accidents. 

In cities of 50,000 to 100,000 Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, was the winner and the 
active Saginaw club participated in a 
quiet effective way. The members have 
always given motor safety their moral 
support and they naturally helped ar- 
range the celebration which was held 
when the award was presented. The 
award was presented on Kiwanis meet- 
ing day in the Kiwanis meeting place. 
Secretary Lee Bennett writes: “Our 
city manager government and a well 
organized city safety committee should 
have the credit for this fine work.” 

Mason City, Iowa, was the winner of 
the group comprising cities of 10,000 to 
25,000 population. Secretary Lester 
Milligan writes: “The Kiwanis Club 
appointed a representative to the Mason 
City Cerro Gordo Safety Council. It 
added a safety program under the di- 
rection of its Public Affairs Committee. 
Its members bought unanimously mem- 
berships in the Safety Council and the 
chairman of its Public Affairs Commit- 
tee was Harry C. Brown, mayor of 
Mason City during 1938 and at the same 
time secretary of the Safety Council.” 

And so on, through all of the second 
awards and the honorable mentions. 
Kiwanis figured in all—as it should. 
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A Weekly Bulletin. Why? How? 


By ALBERT EARLEY 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Georgetown, Delaware 


WEEKLY club bulletin or news 
A letter can accomplish the follow- 

ing important things: 1. It ae- 
quaints absentees with the high spots 
of the meeting which they missed. 2. 
It tells the members important decisions 
of the board of directors. 3. It pub- 
lishes pending amendments to the by- 
laws. 4. It notifies members of a 
change in the hour or place of meeting. 
5. It helps to hold a club together. 
6. It gives a preview of the next issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. 7. The ed- 
itor sends his weekly bulletin to other 
clubs and receives their bulletins in re- 
turn. On the principle that two heads 
are better than one, this exchange of 
ideas is valuable. 8. The bulletin an- 
nounces meetings of the board of di- 
rectors or of committees. 9. It puts in 
black and white the standing of teams 
when a club has an attendance contest. 
10. It tells the club the per cent of at- 
tendance for the month compared with 
the same month a year ago, and other 
informative data. 11. It refreshes the 
memory of the men about matters to 
be brought up in the business meeting. 
12. It sets forth the accomplishments 
of the club and tells what individual 
members are doing. 138. It suggests 
speakers, types of programs, possible 
projects, ways of raising money, etc. 
14. It warns members of impostors who 
are giving worthless checks. 15. The 
bulletin can begin with brief stimulat- 
ing quotations. Here is one sample. 
“All truth is safe and nothing else is 
safe.” 16. Occasionally a little humor 
or a good joke is not out of place in the 
weekly bulletin. 17. When space per- 
mits, oddities of science will be wel- 
comed in the bulletin. Ladies’ “silk” 


stockings will soon be made of castor 
oil and coal. 18. The bulletin tells 
which members were ‘born in the cur- 
rent month so that the club may felici- 
tate them. This list could be extended 
ad infinitum, ad nauseam. 

We have answered the “Why” of a 
weekly club bulletin. Now we shall 
answer the “How.” “I don’t have time. 
I don’t have a mimeograph. I don’t 
have a secretary.” We have heard 
these alibis before. If you do not have 
time to issue a weekly club bulletin 
you are not a busy man, for it is a well- 
known fact that if you want something 
done, you should go to a busy man. 
“T do not have time,” means that you 
consider something else more important. 
What is more important than a weekly 
club bulletin? 

It is not necessary for you to have a 
secretary and a mimeograph. The 
seniors in the commercial course of 
your high school could do this work. 
The commercial teacher would be glad 
to have the students do some useful 
work instead of doing all “make be- 
lieve” work. The high school principal 
or the superintendent of schools is, 
doubtless, a member of your club or a 
good friend to the club and will be glad 
to cooperate. 

It is highly probable that one of your 
club members has a secretary who is 
not busy all the time, and would be 
glad to do the clerical work of getting 
out a weekly bulletin especially if the 
club remembered her at Christmas. 

You may have an excuse for not get- 
ting out a weekly bulletin, but you do 
not have a reason. And between 
excuse and a reason there is a wide, 
wide chasm. 


Attend Kiwanis While Visiting the Fairs 


M@ Here are some clubs in the 
New York and San Francisco 
neighborhoods where attend- 
ance may be secured. 


O FACILITATE the keeping up of 
attendance by those who visit the 
World’s Fairs at New York and San 


Francisco there is herewith noted a list 
of clubs meeting each day in the neigh- 
borhood of the fairgrounds. Visitors 
will be welcome and furnished with the 
usual attendance credit slip. 


The lists of clubs meeting in the two 
fair areas are as follows: 


NEW YORK 


MONDA Y—Yonkers, French Chef, 12:15. 


North Bergen-Guttenberg, N.J., Studio Inn, North Bergen, 12:30. 
TUESDA Y—Astoria, Steinway Lodge, 12:30. 

North Hudson, N.J., Nelson’s Town House, 12:15. 

Patchogue, L.I., Link’s Old Oak Hotel, 6:15. 
WEDNESDAY—New York City, Hotel McAlpin, 12:30. 

Jackson Heights, Dinner Bell Restaurant, Jackson Heights, 12:30. 

West Hudson, N.J., Arlington Players Club, 12:15. 


Secaucus, N.J., Koerner’s Hall, 6:30. 
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PECKETT’S 
-ON-SUGAR-HILL 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


} 


| Jndividual 


_A resort appealing to discrimi- 
nating people desiring a cuisine, 
service and clientele which is in- | 

| ternationally renowned. 








Distinctive 
'FRANCONIA, N. H. 




















an | 



















BANKING 

LEARN BOOKKEEPING 

, STENOGRAPHY 

fiarso TELEGRAPHY AND CIVIL SERVICE. 

Attend on Credit, Pay when Employed. Estab- 

lished 48 years, 8 Big Buildings, $40,000 Sta- 

dium, $60,000 Gym, Municipal Swimming Pool, 

3,000 Students, beautiful Campus, Band, real 
college life. Send for Catalog. 

CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1919 Monroe Street, Chillicothe, Missouri 











COLORED MINIATURES 


@ A colored miniature of your wife, daughter, or 
baby would look well on your desk. If you have a 

good portrait of any size, I can work from 

that. 

I specialize in these miniatures. Write for Details 


ROGERS CROCKER 





315 Huron Ave. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 

















. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 44, 
x 302, Altadena, California 


| Your Ad In 
THE Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


would be read by a membership which 
more than 100,000 
and professional men in more than 
2000 throughout the United 
States and Canada. The monthly 
copies of the magazine are read by 
folks in offices, in reception rooms 
and by members of the Kiwanian’s 
family, not just by the members to 
whom the copy is addressed. 


claims business 


clubs 


Advertising rates are modest and can 
be had on application. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
520 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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SPEECHES} oo orcs. 
and sell prepared 


talke thet are exclusive to — person in a city. 


OKES New jokes for «speakers and salesmen 
ex mpi ene mailed monthly, $1 for 
two months, $6 a et. “Stag Night Stories,’’ $1. 
“Best Club and Le odge Stunts = 

$i Complete Ladies’ Night enter- 

tainment, §5. om er's Hane ibook’’ with Instant 
Parliamentary G ul $1. “Public Speaking In- 


struction Digest,’ fi. 


Wational Reference Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 











HELL@ wn. secretary 


No. 98 Club Supply Catalog just 
off the press. New items— New 
prices. See what we offer before you 
buy. Get your copy now. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. co. 


505 S. Wells St. icago 














Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “F” 


HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc.g 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILLs 








Does 
Your Library 
Receive The 

KIWANIS MAGAZINE? 


Many clubs subscribe regu- 
larly for their public libraries. 
The cost is but $1.00 and the 
service to your community is 
that 


worth many times 


amount. 














Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N.H.M.HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 


Belmont Plaza, New York 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Van Cleve, Dayton 


Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
o Adolphus, Dallas 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 
Sine a wei 











PRINTED 
IN USA 








THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


THURSDAY— Kew Forest, Homestead Hotel, Kew Gardens, 
12:30. 

Jersey City, N.J., Hotel Plaza, 12:15. 

Hoboken, N.J., Meyer’s Hotel, 12:15. 


Newark, N.J., Hotel Douglas, 12:15. 
FRIDAY— iteinie Amber Lantern, 12:15. 
The secretary of the New York Distr‘ct is Timothy W. Tinsley, 66 Court 
Street, Brooklyn. 


Richmond Hill, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MONDAY—Oakland, 


TUESDAY, Mission, San Francisco, 
Berkeley, Hotel Durant, 12:10. 


Hotel Leamington, 
Mission Grill, 2834 Mission St., 


12:10. 
12:10. 


San Leandro, Presbyterian Church, 12:10. 


Burlingame, 


Alameda, Hotel Alameda, 12:15. 


Emeryville, California Hotel, 
THURSDA Y—San Francisco, 
Eastlake Oakland, Alpine Hotel, 





FRIDAY—North Oakland, Hotel Claremont, wae 
Visiting Kiwanians are invited to call or write the district office, 


San Mateo, Inghams, Burlingame, 
WEDNESDAY—Golden Gate, San Francisco, Majestic Hotel, 
12:10. 


Fairmont Hotel, 
1479 Fruitvale Ave., 


12:10. 
12:15. 


12:10. 

6:15. 

12:15. 
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Oakland, where Secretary Fred S. Kistemann will be glad to furnish a travel 
directory of the California-Nevada District. 





Inu Memoriam 





Past District Governor Dr. Elmer 
E. Purington, Auburn, New York, died 
recently as a result of an operation he 
underwent last December for relief of 


a brain tumor, Dr. Purington will be 
missed in many fields, as he was a 
prominent dentist, churchman, World 


War veteran, National Guardsman and 


| Ki-vanian, having been besides district 


governor, a charter member of his 
club, president of it in 1925, three 
times its secretary, and a member of 
the International Committee on Classi- 
fication in 1925-1926. 


e 
F. J. Weis, treasurer of the Wheeling, 


| West Virginia, Kiwanis club since 1928, 





has been a member 
1926 and was active 


died recently. He 
of the club since 
in all civic affairs. 


John T. Monzani, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, past president. 
Harold Sherman, Euclid, Ohio, past 


president. 

Ray W. Gable, Montavilla-Portland, 
Oregon, past president. 

Dr. Hugh J. Duffy, Northtown, Chi- 
cago, past president. 

Charles H. Blanding, Harvey, North 
Dakota, past president. 


Reyn Leedom, Billings, Montana, 
past president. 
Arthur R. Corning, Des Moines, 


Iowa, past president. 
William T. Hines, Yakima, Washing- 
ton, past president 
John F. Stewart, 
past president. 
John A. Nordstrom, Grove 
Pennsylvania, past president. 
Phares A. Getz, Peninsula-Portland, 
Oregon, past president. 


Chicago, Illinois, 


City, 


Dr. Troy C. Sexton, Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, past president. 

John D. O’Leary, Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts, past president. 

Dr. Marshall F. Lummis, 
New Jersey, past president. 

William H. Grady, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, past president. 

John C. York, Bristol, 
past president. 

Jesse M. Blanchard, Sunbury, 
sylvania, past president. 

Walter F. Sargent, East Orange, 
New Jersey, past president. 

Clifford J. Killen, Greenville, 
Carolina, past president. 

Warren S. Adams, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, past president. 

J. N. Hart, Peninsuia-Portland, Ore- 
gon, past president. 

W. F. Jones, Peninsula-Portland, 
Oregon, past president. 


Pitman, 


Tennessee, 


Penn- 


South 


Fred H. Ward, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, past president. 
Charles P. LaRiviere, Chicopee, 


Massachusetts, past president. 

Dr. Clarence Staples, Malden, Mass- 
achusetts, past president. 

Stuart W. Laird, Anoka, Minnesota, 
past president. 

J. B. Gray, Sr., Wilson, North Caro- 
lina, past president. 

Harbison C. Spears, Ardmore, Okla- 
home, past president. 

John H. Shepperd, Fargo, North Da- 
kota, past president. 

Francis Applegate, Port Orchard, 
Washington, past president. 

J. Will Ferguson, Richmond, Indi- 
ana, past president. 

Samuel M. Snyder, Vallejo, 
fornia, past president. 

Roy C. King, Yakima, Washington, 
past president. 

F. P. Engleman, Tulia, Texas, imme- 
diate past president. 


Cali- 
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‘Co give primacy to the human and spiritual, rather 
than to the material values of life. 


Co encourage the daily living of the Golden Rule 
in all human relationships. 


‘Co promote the adoption and the application of higher 
social, business, and professional standards. 


Co develop, by precept and example, a more intelligent. 
aggressive, and serviceable citizenship. 


Co provide through Kiwanis Clubs, a practical 
means to form enduring friendships, to render altru- 
istic service, and to build better communities, 


‘Co cooperate in creating and maintaining that sound 
public opinion and high idealism which make possible 
the increase of righteousness, justice, patriotism and 

good will. 
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WALL PLAQUE 


\ beautiful plaque made from a hand-lettered as the plaque is made of a beautiful composi- 
design. The body type is black with the initial tion, clear and permanent. The full size is 
letters in red. The official emblem at the top 9% by 11% inches, including the self-contained 
is in blue and gold. Framing is unnecessary frame. Complete with cord ready for hanging. 

Price | to 9 each $1.00 
Price 10 or more .90 


Send orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Is it true what they say about 


“MEN 
OVER 
40”? 


Must such 
men lose out? 


HERE is a lot of loose talk now 
and then about men over forty 
being in “blind alley jobs’’—or 
no jobs at all. And sometimes it isn’t 
just talk. Too often such men simply 
fade out—vanish from busy offices— 
are seen no more. 
Do you, now under forty, sometimes 
fear what “‘past 40” will mean to you? 
Or, being already in the “dangerous 
40 zone,”” do you feel now and then 
that perhaps the scaremongers and 
the pessimists may be right after all? 
That you may be stuck in a rut? That 
you are—ever so little, perhaps, but 
yet definitely—S-L-I-P-P-I-N-G? 
Why not avoid that danger before 
it really becomes menacing? Why not 
forestall that threat to your future, 
that subtle fear overhanging the in- 
nermost thoughts of every man who 
is approaching what ought to be, and 
can be, his prime? 


There’s a Proven Way to 
Advance After 40— 
to Capitalize the Experience 
Younger Men Don't Possess 


Yes, men who plan their futures know 
that there’s a way to rid themselves 
forever of such dread. Thousands of 
them yearly take advantage of the one 
and only tested safeguard against their 
“Fading Forties.” 

Such men have the courage and the 
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foresight to train themselves—to pre- 
pare—not only to hang on to their 
jobs, but to compel advancement! They 
deliberately set out to be more capable 
—to acquire knowledge and ability 
that will make them indispensable 
should the dread day ever come when 
the management is considering cuts in 
pay, pay-roll and personnel. 


Few Are Too Old to Start— 
Provided They Mean Business 


The encouraging thing about “‘job in- 
surance through training’’ is that al- 
most any man is able to undertake it. 
Rarely is one too inexpert—too un- 
educated—too old. In fact the more 
mature man is often the ideal candi- 
date for training. He has the back- 








He Began at 40! 


“For years,” writes C. J. (45 years old at 
the time), “I did general accounting work 
at $200 a month for a large corporation, 
doing the physical work without an under- 
standing of the underlying principles. 

“Finally, as a way out, I enrolled for 
LaSalle home-study training in Higher Ac- 
countancy. 

“Within a year came a ‘raise’ to $3,000— 
one year later, a more responsible position 
commanding $5,000 salary—then, with the 
winning of my degree as Certified Public 
Accountant, came entrance into a highly 
profitable profession at an income of over 
$10,000. 

“I wish,” he writes, “I could cry from a 
mountain-top to young men everywhere: 
‘Educate yourself — prepare — qualify — for 
tomorrow your opportunity may come’.” 














LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
4101 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 7465-R. Chicago 
“Past 40" is not going to find me unprepared if I can help it! Therefore I would like to 
have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me—about your success 
training in the business field I have checked. 
Executive Management Law Degree of LL.B. Business Correspondence 
Higher Accountancy Expert Bookkeeping Business English 
Traffic Management Cc. P. A. Coaching Effective Speaking 
Modern Salesmanship Industrial Management Commercial Law 
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ground of experience that often doubles 
the practical value of his studies! 


Of course, the training road is hard. 
It takes courage to start — courage 
to finish! However, our thirty years 
of training men for business advance- 
ment have enabled us to smooth out 
the road considerably. Every unneces- 
sary obstacle has been removed, every 
short cut clearly marked, every inter- 
est-rousing feature incorporated. 


Real Effort Has Assured Success 
for Thousands Today 


Hundreds, yes thousands, of men at 
this very moment are enjoying the 
fruits of preparedness —of LaSalle 
business training—which they under- 
took after reading just such an adver- 
tisement as this. You, too, can release 
yourself from the fear of your “Fading 
Forties” —and in the same way. 

We do not urge you to fill out the 
coupon below. But we do ask you to 
figure out for yourself whether it would 
not be prudent, wise and safe to in- 
vestigate the rewards of LaSalle train- 
ing—rewards which have won security 
and independence for thousands of 
others—which can win them for you! 

Take chances if you will—but, take 
warning if you’re wise. There is no 
obligation involved in finding out how 
easily you can prepare for larger 
success. ‘ 





Ask for one of these booklets—or a similar one on your 
own field of business. They are free 
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